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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the peérsonc! 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THe ArT 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


It’s Your Serve, Devree 

H OWARD DevreE of the New York Times last week wrapped 

up one of the knottiest little problems in contemporary 
New York life and tossed it squarely into the lap of the art 
world. In the digest of his comments on page 5 of this 
issue, the art reviewer calls for a halt in the “mad welter” 
of art shows in New York by every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and, we might add, Gracie. 

On second sight, the problem ought to be tossed right back 
squarely into your own lap, Devree, not because you or your 
fraternity have sinned any more than the museum director, 
the dealer or the magazine editor, but because you had the 
temerity to name publicly the foundling. For such courage, 
| take this consequence: a firm invitation to you and your 
| brothers to begin immediately the application of those “home 
truths” you so plaintively mention. 

You say that “it is at best a divided task,” and for co- 
operation you call upon the gallery and school directors and 
the artists themselves. But galleries and most schools are 
commercial establishments; and what possible reason would 
a poor artist have in co-operating with you. 

You say, and bravely, that “most of us feel we have been 
_too gentle or non-committal lest we do an injury to some 
genuine talent.” For the greater glory of American art, please 
“feel” still more poignantly about that, Howard Devree. 
Genius can rise by its own boot-straps and it will, with its 
own spiritual density, like a bubble rising to its nirvana. 

“Democracy in Art” is the modern war-cry—art of the 
people, by the people and for the people; genius take the 
hindmost. All of us, with the price of an exhibition, are 
artists. But after the accounting is made, Federal Art Pro- 
ject, Child Art, Amateur Art, Phony-Primitive Art, genius 
will still shine through with a steady, unflickering glow. 

Meanwhile you critics have an ancient and honorable craft 
of your own with “standards” and “home truths” that need 
dusting off and direct application. Art has turned vainly to 
everyone and finally turns in despair to you critics. So apply 
your standards and truths, speak out against the immature 
and the fraudulent, lash into all the non-art that parades as 
art. Do that, you art critics, in your columns and reviews 
and let the chips fall where they may! 

Fifteen all, your serve, Devree! 


Add Happy Endings Department 
ge samnpl SUPPORT of our inherent confidence in the 
ultimate intelligence of that worried biped, man, accom- 
panies an Oct. 3 news report from St. Louis. It will be re- 
membered that purchase of a $14,400 fifth century (B. C.) 
Egyptian bronze cat by the local museum last August stirred 
up a verbal civil war involving city politicians, contemporary 
artists, labor unions and relief receivers. Then the Board of 
| Estimate—20th century designation for the old-time New 
England city fathers—met in solemn conclave and ruled.to 
slash the museum’s revenue in half and switch control of 

what remained to the politicians of City Hall. 

At the darkest moment, the museum trustees wisely issued 
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a brochure to the people of St. Louis, setting forth in plain 
language the history, purpose, administration and value of 
their museum. A petition signed by 642 art-loving voters was 
presented to the Aldermen. The next day the Board of Alder- 
men met and by a vote of 25 to 3 killed the proposal, there- 
by freeing the museum from the threat of political control 
for the third time and, to quote the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, “the bronze cat can have kittens so far as the city 
fathers are concerned” and the museum “‘is free to buy cats, 
dogs or whatever it desires with its annual income of 
$220,000.” 

The danger, now passed, reminds the editor of the “Black 
Sox” baseball scandal of the 1919 World Series when a little 
news-boy approached his hero, “Shoeless” Joe Jackson, Chi- 
cago slugger who was accused of gambling-conspiracy to 
throw the game, and plaintively cried, “Say it ain’t so, Joe.” 
That was in Chicago. It wasn’t so in St. Louis, and con- 
gratulations are in order for the citizens of the city that 
grew at the junction of the Missouri and the Mississippi. 


A Friend Is Gone 


Cy in a while one leaves us, whose passing brings 
with it a void-like feeling of loss, an emptiness when 
we think that. this man, so alive, friendly and warmly hu- 
man a few brief days ago, has been removed from the scene 
of our daily routines. Somehow those routines then seem 
less important to us. Of such is the passing of Homer 
Eaton Keyes, who died in New York on Oct. 8 at the age 
of 62. We knew he had not been well since last Spring, and 
yet the notice, first seen in the Times, came as a shock. 


Friendly, ruddy-faced, bluff, a good companion at either 
party or fight, Keyes was one. of the truly important figures 
in the world of antiques and decorative arts. Serving in 
the editor’s chair of the magazine Antiques since 1921, he 
became a dominating influence, and, true to his ideals, an 
influence for good in a field that sorely needed such a hand. 
His “Attic” editorials put up many a good fight for the 
truth, some times winning, some times losing, but, when 
losing, never was that God-sent sense of humor lost. 

An eloquent pen, answering the command of an ex- 
perienced brain, a kind heart, an honesty of purpose, one 
of the few good story-tellers among his colleagues, equally 
strong in his likes and dislikes (as are all men worth their 
salt)—the art world, with the passing of Homer Keyes 
has suffered a serious wound. Others will come to- write 
of Winslow silver and Duncan Phyfe chairs, but will they 
have that rare gift of human friendship that makes of us 
brothers. 


Men of ideas and ideals are hard to replace. 

Good bye, Homer, we six—Stow, Graham, Dooley, Os- 
good, Luyber and Boswell—will miss you when we get to- 
gether at our next “meeting.” 


The Thirteenth Year 


s THE Art DicEst enters upon its 13th year, | want to 
A thank, with a full heart, my readers for the confidence 
you have shown in me and my associates; it was your loyalty 
alone that made it possible to keep up the fight after the 
founder, my father, passed on almost two years ago and 
handed the sword to his “youngsters.” 

Your renewals—the only means we have to know that 
we have kept the faith—have been the source of our strength. 
With your continued support, 13 will be not a woeful num- 
ber, but will mean another year during which THE ART 
Dicest will serve you as an honest, unbiased compendium 
of the news of the art world. 

I pledge my word, and offer my sincere thanks. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





She was a Cheesecloth Goddess 

Sir: Someone called my attention to page 8 
of Tue Art Dicest for Oct. 1, about the pro- 
test to the World’s Fair Section of Painting 
& Sculpture mural award, on the jury of which 
I served. 

My quote “cheesecloth and garter” should 
read “cheesecloth goddess,” the slogan in- 
vented by some Senator four or five years ago 
in condemnation of the expensive Gilbert 
White mural for the Dept. of the Interior or 
Commerce—which? I said “cheesecloth god- 
dess” because the Section of Painting & 
Sculpture made use of the slogan in its reso- 
lution to launch its program without the 
cheese—and now look what we've got! 

The charge that the Mahoney mural is 
unoriginal, obvious or a swipe is important 
only because it made copy for the press. The 
real point is, “What is the-matter with the 
Section of Painting & Sculpture?” There 
were hundreds of designs presented in this 
competition. Many were honest, human and 
in sound tradition. 

—Recinatp Marsu, New York 


Humaners and Ant Eaters 

Sir: Should not some word be said concern- 
ing the selection of prize winners at the recent 
National Academy of Design? Prizes were of- 
fered for the best landscape by an American 
born artist and for the best work showing 
kindness to animals. Without belittling the 
fine work of the winners in these two groups, 
should not the jury have adhered to the con- 
ditions of the exhibit. 

What do we find? A statue of an art eater 
taking first prize for kindness to animals, and 
last year it was a statue of a deer. Such works 
could easily be interpreted as depicting just 
the opposite. In the case of the outstanding 
landscape we find a very fine work in the 
Mechau Last of the Wild Horses, but is this 
truly a landscape? There are few of the ele- 
ments of a landscape in the picture except 
a few hills in the background. 

Surely the people who donated these prizes 
had certain ideas in mind and in justice to 
them and the competing artists the conditions 
should be carried out. No work which does 
not keep to the requirements should be con- 
sidered. 

—James R. Fennett, New York 


Ed.—Mr. Fennell has here raised a question 
that has puzzled many other readers of THE 
Art Dicest, and is unanswered. Springweiler’s 
Ant Eater has now been placed in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Zoo by the Treasury Art 
Project, and the Last of the Wild Horses 
are still roaming the country from Colorado 
Springs in September to the Whitney Mu- 
seum in October. 


Innesses Are Mighty Scarce 
Sir: In the August Ist issue, in the article 
“Italy a Leader,” you give a very interesting 
description of the interview which Miss 
Genauer of the World-Telegram had with Prof. 
Emmy Zweybriick, who though she kept re- 
peating “I don’t know” in answer to many 
questions, did declare “It is easy enough to 
copy nature.” If that were true why is it 
almost never done successfully now—though 
it was done by artists like George Inness? 
—Ursvuta Wuittock, Cal. 
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Devree Hits Back 


A pause before the mad sprint, a demand 
to clean house and consolidate gains before 
New York dives into another 30-shows-a-week, 
70,000-pictures-a-year art season, has been elo- 
quently proposed by Howard Devree of the 
New York Times in behalf of his hardy col- 


leagues, the Manhattan art reviewers. 





Devree aired his request briefly on Charles 
Z. Offin’s WQXR art program and, in more 
detail, in the current issue of the Magazine 
of Art on the eve of a new season which, 
because of the New York World’s Fair, will 
be loaded extra with art shows of all kinds. 
After ten years of “the grind” as a reviewer, 
Devree is firmly convinced that anyone who 
can put pencil to paper or brush to canvas, 
regardless of any financial consideration, can 
have a show somewhere in New York. Some- 
thing, he argues in the Magazine of Art, 
ought to be done about it. 


Where are all these shows held? Well, be- 
sides the regular art galleries in New York 
and their younger brothers, there are one- 
man or group shows now hung in “clubs, : 
restaurants, hotels, advertising agencies, mag- ad . 
azine offices, publishers’ cnbllcaaie, ed ca rupee: Sy nee (United States) 
tographers’ studios, theatres, schools, churches His “human document” won Third Prize and $500 


and parish houses, labor union headquarters, ‘6 . 99 ° e ° 
motion picture houses, and vacant lots.” Hofer, “Classic Modern,” Wins Carnegie First 
What is a day in the life of an art reviewer? 
Well, you rush “from a show of old masters 
(deciding whether they are genuine, obscure, 
or merely ‘attributed to’) to the latest Picasso- 
at-his-worst. Trot from a display of surrealist 
symbolism to portraits by our elder academ- 


Kart Horer, German modernist. whose  ginia. This is the first time in the long, hon- 
work was grouped in 1937 by Chancellor ored and often controversial history of the 
Hitler in his Munich exhibition of “Degen- Carnegie International that first honors have 
erate Art,” was accorded yesterday the high- gone to a German. 
est possible honor in the 1938 Carnegie In- This year, as in the 1937 International and 

icians . . . Dash from watercolor renderings ternational, now on view in Pittsburgh. Hofer in most of the immediate past years, the lion’s 
ef the frozen music of architecture to the 0" the $1,000 first prize with a character- share of the prizes went to Europeans. Amer- 
jazz and swing of some ultra-sculpture. Pass istic example of his “classic modernism, ica finished third, doubled. The third award 


judgment on the work of Tiepolo and his con- The Wind, a canvas reminiscent in theme of of $500 was voted to Arnold Blanch, recent 
semporaries af 2 museum, then tum to the Pierre Cot’s now cellarized Paul and Vir- divorcee of the “American Scene,” for his 
gas tanks and silos with which John Smith Kant. Horen of Genmany *cial document, simply entitled People; and 
— and Giovanni Il Duce and Casimir Hrocscowic He Was Crowned by Carnegie the third honorable mention worth $200 went 
are filling their canvases in an effort to de- to Rockwell Kent, much-headlined American 


traveller - artist for his dark -keyed Storm 
Clouds, Greenland. 


France makes an especially strong showing 
with five winning pictures among the eight 
awards, and attests the validity of this gen- 
eral observation—the prize winners are of 
less advanced tendencies than the honor can- 
vases of last year, though most of them are 
definitely of the modern groups in their re- 
spective countries. Second prize of $600 was 
voted to Maurice de Vlaminck of France for 
a landscape of a bleak country-side under a 
lowering sky, entitled Winter. First honor- 
able mention, carrying $400, went to Albert 
Marquet of France for an incandescent bril- 
liant night scene, Le Pont Neuf, and second 
honorable mention worth $300 went to Mau- 
rice Utrillo of France for a typical “street 
portrait” of Consulat d Auvergne, rue Nor- 
vins. Edmund Ceria of France was the re- 
cipient of the fourth honorable mention and 
$100 for his still life, Game, two dead fowl 
on a white table cloth. To the younger-gen- 
eration French painter, Roger Chapelain- 


pict the American scene. 
“Then after a hasty snack at a drug store 
lunch counter while looking over and check- 
) ing off the rest of the list of openings that 
day, climb dark stairs to a dingy interior 
where seven unknown young men earnestly 
and even violently offer their versions of 
Social Consciousness and the Modern Indus- 
trial Landscape, and rush on to a tastefully 
decorated gallery where a group of women 
artists present conscientious still lifes with a 
familiar look, along with flower pieces and 
sweet landscapes or seaside vistas. 


“Gather speed for the afternoon round and 
take in a couple of “first shows” by young 
men and women whose work bears unmis- 

9 takably the imprint of the teachers in the 
art schools where these exhibitors studied last 
year. Look at a roomful of big unwieldly dry- 
brush watercolors whose creators have tried 
to hold the over-size papers together by use 

- of Prussian blue and black. Breathlessly tear 
on to see a group of Colonial portraits; a 
graphics show in protest against lynching; 


ign, paintings in ‘abstract’ or ‘non-objective’ vein Midy, was presented the $300 Allegheny 
Pdi- in which some cultured young American County Garden Club Prize for Bouquet at 
8t., solemnly follows Braque or Leger . . .” And the Window. 


70. 





[Please turn to page 29] The judges who arrived at these decisions 
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Game: Epmonp Certa (France) 
Awarded Fourth Honorable Mention and $100 


were John Carroll of the United States, Othon 
Friesz of France, Charles Hopkinson of the 
United States, and Sydney Lee of England. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of fine arts 
at Carnegie Institute, served as chairman of 
the jury. There are eleven countries repre- 
sented in the International, which continues 
until Dec. 4—England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Holland, Hungary and the United States. 
There are 365 exhibits, 263 by Europeans and 
102 by Americans. Of this total 56 artists 
are making their initial appearance in an In- 
ternational, 15 Americans and 41 Europeans. 


“Notwithstanding the difficulties—political, 
social, economic and artistic—in the Euro- 
pean countries,” writes John O’Connor, Jr., 


assistant director, “each of the nations is 
fully represented. The Spanish section has 22 
canvases, many of which come out of war-torn 
Spain itself. Czechoslovakia has 12 paintings 
by artists who represent all the different na- 
tional groups in that country. Germany shows 
35 canvases, of which eight are by artists 


who were Austrians. Thus world political 
changes and movements are reflected in the 
International, as well as all the current man- 
ifestations of the art of painting.” 

A list of the American exhibitors will be 
found on page 14. 

Through the years the Carnegie “First” has 
has been the peg on which nation-wide pub- 
licity has hung, and controversy generated— 
Peter Blume’s surrealist South of Scranton, 
Franklin Watkins’ fantastic Suicide in Cos- 
tume and Georges Braque’s cubist Yellow 
Cloth. This year’s winner is “sanely modern,” 
of sound tradition, and if controversy is to be 
bred it must come from the political fact 
that honor is paid a nation through the agen- 
cy of an artist who is indeed without honor 
in his native land. A case similar is the 1935 
awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to Karl 
Ossietzky, noted political writer and pacifist, 
also born of a land that keeps the world jit- 
tery by incessant rattling of the saber. 

Since Carnegie victories have such un- 
doubted effect upon the international repu- 


Consulat D’ Auvergne, Rue Norvins: Maurice Utritto (France) 


Awarded Second Honorable Mention and $300 


Bouquet at Window: Rocer CHAPELAIN-Mivy 
(France). Allegheny County Garden Club Prize 


tation of an artist, brief biographical sketches 
are in order. 

Karl Hofer, aged 60, perhaps the most in- 
ternational of the German modernists, was 
early influenced by Puvis de Chavannes, but 
soon became interested in primitive art and 
the work of Cézanne, Picasso and Derain. In 
1909 he settled in Paris and remained there 
until the fatal Summer of 1914. After the 
Armistice, he took up residence in Berlin and 
became an outstanding figure among the 
more advanced artists of Germany. He first 
exhibited at Carnegie in 1925, and in 1934 
his Pastoral won second prize. 

Hofer has been called the “classic mod- 
ern,” because within the simplicity of his 
own art he has confined and refined—tamed 
—many of the unruly elements of modern 
painting, and reduced them to a kind of or- 
der, an all-important term in the history of 
art. Hofer believes “painting should be kept 
apart from nature, and yet remain within 
actual contact of it.” His style, severe and 
thoughtful, places its emphasis on construc- 
tion softened by rich tectural surface and 
richer color. 

Maurice de Vlaminck, who finished second, 
is one of the ranking artists among the 
French moderns, and has been a Carnegie 
exhibitor since 1924 (he won the Allegheny 
County flower prize in 1935). He was born in 
Paris 62 years ago, and as a lad lived in the 
nearby town of Chatou, where “the boy next 
door” was Andre Derain, a comrade in art 
ever since. The art of Vlaminck is com- 
pounded largely of two elements that spring 
from the two racial strains within him— 
a disciplined intelligence, typical of his 
French ancestry; and a robust delight in 
nature and the humble things of life, the 
heritage of his Flemish forbears, who gave 
him his name. He can, some say, depict the 
“soul” of the dwellings, the roads and _ vil- 
lages of the country-side. Because he shuns 
the sentimental in nature, he prefers to paint 
it in its autumnal and wintry moods, and 
has been called the “artist of bad weather.” 
Much of his work in landscape has been dis- 
tinguished by the use of an almost one- 
tone palette—whites, greys and_ blacks. 

Arnold Blanch, born in a small Illinois 
town 42 years ago, attended the Minneapolis 
School of Art for four years and later studied 
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“with Kenneth Hayes Miller, John Sloan 

and Robert Henri. After serving with the 
army in France, he won a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, first “made” the Carnegie in 1931, 
and has for several years been a “Rehn mem- 
ber” of the Woodstock colony. Blanch, both 
a figure and a landscape painter, knows well 
the “American Scene,” but in recent years 
has deserted its beauty and picturesque as- 
pects to enter the “class struggle” and to 
point the finger of contrast at poverty in the 
midst of opulent plenty. 

Albert Marquet, born at Bordeaux 63 years 
ago, entered in 1897 the studio of Gustave 
Moreau, where his fellow-students were Ma- 
tisse, Flandrin and Manguin, and came to 
feel the impact of Cézanne. He has travelled 
widely, especially in Algiers and Tunis, and 
first appeared in a Carnegie in 1922. After the 
manner of the moderns he modifies the ac- 
tual to create a pattern. 


Maurice Utrillo, now 55 and a recent winner 
over the Tate Gallery in a suit alleging his 
premature death from alcoholism, first studied 
under his mother, Suzanne Valadon, the fa- 
mous model of Degas, Renoir and Toulouse- 
Lautrec, and herself a painter of distinction. 
Like Vlaminck, recognition came to him 


Winter: Maurice pe VLAmincK (France) 
Awarded Second Prize of $600 


extravagance. His technique is perhaps the 
most meticulous of any of the prize winners, 
placing its accent on gracefulness and quiet 
dignity. After studying at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, the making of an artistic career proved 
a difficult one, and Ceria was forced to fall 
back upon his music as a means of liveli- 
hood for some time. Cézanne was an early 
influence. 


Roger Chapelain-Midy, aged 34, is one of 
the younger French painters, and signifies 
a breaking away from the more radical of the 
moderns. Following years of study in the dif- 
ferent academies of Paris, he _ travelled 
throughout Europe, studying the old masters. 
Although distinctly of his own century, Cha- 
pelain-Midy has received his artistic inspira- 
tion from the masters of another day, Char- 
din, Courbet .and Cézanne. This is his third 
™ ee piel x representation in a Carnegie International. 
Storm Clouds, Greenl-nd: Rockwett Kent (United States) 


tol , Le Pont Neuf: ALBert Marquet (France) 
Third Honorable Mention and $200 First Honorable Mention and $400 


Vibexs 


early (he first became an “internationalist” in 
1925). Utrillo has been called the “portrait 
painter of streets,” to whom bricks and mor- 
tar are more exciting than the human face. 
Says O’Conner, “in his rather grave and hum- 
ble attitude towards his humble subjects— 
woebegone houses, commonplace old streets, 
obscure little shops and churches — he is 
perhaps more the primitive than the modern.” 
Since 1932, the year of reform, his style 
has been marked by more brilliant color, 
a more meticulous technique, as shown in his 
Carnegie winner. 


Rockwell Kent, 56-year-old American art- 
ist who seldom permits his well-known social- 
consciousness to enter his work, is also an 
author, explorer and illustrator of wide note. 
A student of Chase, Thayer, Henri and Miller, 
he has been in the Internationals since 1908, 
and served on its juries in 1924 and 1928. 
He paints the lonely, barren places of the 

~earth from the Arctic to the Antarctic, and 
prefers their austere stretches and stark out- 
lines to the rich and fertile acres of more 
civilized lands. His style is distinguished by 
the decorative element, including often the 
monumental. 

Edmond Ceria, born of Italian blood in 
France 54 years ago, is a modern, but without 
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“Deriding German Womanhood”—A View of Hitler's “Degenerate 
Art” Exhibit in Munich. At left, a Seated Nude by Karl Hofer, 


Carnegie Winner, formerly in the National Gallery in Berlin. 


A German Explains Art in the Third Reich 


So much has appeared in the American 
press about Chancellor Hitler’s purge of mod- 
ern art in the Third Reich, that THe ArT 
Dicest feels it would be of value to a con- 
fused art public to read what a pro-Nazi 
German writer, there at the time it happened, 
thinks of the whole matter. At the moment, 
the article below, written by Kathe Baum- 
eister (journalist and musician) from Ber- 
lin, is particularly pertinent in view of the 
Carnegie victory of the German modernist, 
Karl Hofer—an artist whose “purged” paint- 
ing is shown at the left of the above re- 
production. In line with its function as a 
forum for art controversies, THe Art DicEst 
prints this as one opinion and does not intend 
to enter into pros or cons of political “isms.” 


By Kathe Baumeister 


In the summer of 1937 the “House of Ger- 
man Art” was opened. At the same time the 
“Great German Art Exhibition of 1937” was 
opened to the public. 

This art exhibition aroused tremendous in- 
terest throughout Germany not only because 
it showed for the first time the trend of art 
in the new Germany but because this trend 
was most pregnantly set off by an amazingly 
strong contrast—namely through the exhibi- 
tion of “Decadent Art” which was also opened. 

For the news in Germany’s artistic life is 


The Bronzes of China 


An exhibit of approximately 500 ancient 
Chinese bronzes, drawn entirely from 
American collections, is being organized 
at the Metropolitan Museum by Alan 
Priest and will open October 19, continu- 
ing until November 27. It is doubtful that 
such a show could be gathered together 
in any other one country. Another exhibi- 
tion of bronzes and also ancient Bhuddist 
art from the Shang period to the Yuan 
dynasty will be placed on view at Yaman- 
aka & Co., New York from October 17 
to November 24. An illustrated account of 
both shows will appear in the next issue. 


















that the Fuehrer of the Third Reich wishes 
the people to be the judges of the art, be- 
cause every art “is an immortal revelation, 
which originates in the deepest being of a 
people. Only a work of art which is founded 
in the race has immortal value. Art takes its 
roots not in a certain epoch, but in a people 
which has set its mark on its time. At all 
times the racial peculiarity of a people has 
given a racial distinction to the common 
style of a time. 

Today the people in Germany are turning 
from the time-honored conception of art as 
the artistic fulfillment of an individual’s aims. 
The artist is not to create for the sake of 
the artist, but for his people, and he is to 
create a memorial not for his time but for 
his people. No longer a recluse shut off 
from work-a-day life, but an active observer 
penetrating into the life of his people. For 
art is to be one of the most powerful forces 
in the Third Reich, for every genuine art 
shares its essence, its innermost truth with 
the observer, the real judge. Thus art in 
Germany is to become again what it has been 
at all times among* all people—the longing 
of a people and their time, which takes its 
form in the genius of an individual. Art is to 
become again the deed portraying the time 
and a philosophy of*life taking definite form. 

Thus the leaders of Germany’s creative art 
understand thoroughly that the art of the war 
and post-war period must seek new paths, 
must find new forms, in order to portray the 
tremendous experiences of the war, which 
shook the entire world and destroyed the 
standards and concepts of the pre-war period. 
Therefore the artistic creations of that peri- 
od are not negatively valued in Germany, but 
people tend to turn to the creative experi- 
ence of the war and post-war period for the 
portrayal of the horrors of war in its works 
of art. And only such works were exhibited 
in the “Degenerate Art” exhibition. 

In five great salons these works were gath- 
ered together from the walls of state and city 
museums and galleries. They were. however, 
rejected as works of art not only by the lead- 


ers of German art but likewise by the visi- 
tors, the people, who had been called :as 
judges of the German creations of art. The 
number of those who filled the exhibition 
rooms, revealed how great the interest of 
these people was. Two million persons passed 
through the rooms of the “Degenerate Art” 
exhibition in six weeks, of whom a great 
many were foreigners. The judgment of these 
people on these works of art, which once 
hung in state museums and galleries, was a 
positive condemnation. 

The condemnation of this art held true not 
only of the subjects of this artistic creation, 
but also of the abilities of each artist who 
had created these pictures. For any layman 
in the field of art must realize that these 
works—except for a very few—could by no 
means be evaluated as the standard of ar- 
tistic and technical powers. 

This was one of the most outstanding rea- 
sons for keeping these works from the places 
in which only true art should have an abid- 
ing place. For a decisive factor in the evalu- 
ation of a true work of art in Germany is 
today, as well as in all times, the power of 
creating and the technical ability, without 
which a work of art is impossible. 


“Cellarized” 


Number two in Tue Art Dicest’s album of 
farewells is Pierre Auguste Cot’s The Storm, 
(better known as Paul and Virginia), which 
for years was the most popular painting in 
the Metropolitan Museum, though The Horse 
Fair was the most conspicuous. A few months 
ago it was placed in the museum’s basement 
vaults, limbo of the innocents in art’s Last 
Judgment. Cot, a French painter of the last 
century (1837-83), was supposedly inspired by 
the sentimental romance of Paul and Virginia, 
by Bernardin Saint Pierre, written at the 
height of Rousseau’s nature philosophy and a 
book as popular in its day as Harold Bell 
Wright's Winning of Barbara Worth was in 
our century. Goodby, Paul; farewell, Virginia: 
you were even better written than painted. 
How odd you look beside Karl Hofer’s Car- 
negie prize-winner on the cover of this issue— 
your own theme, modernized! Changing taste, 
as it performs its concentrical evolutions, will 
probably restore you someday to public view. 


The Storm: Pierre Aucuste Cot (1837-1883) 
Sometimes familiarly called Paul and Virginia 
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Homage to ‘Stonewall’ 


Wuen the Confederate forces were break- 
ing before the first impetuous attack of Mc- 
Dowell’s Federals at the First Battle of Bull 
Run (Manassas), a Southern general, by 
name Bee, spied General Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson, surveying the field of battle calm 
and confident. “Look!” cried Bee to his re- 
treating men, “there is Jackson standing like 
a stone wall.” Encouraged, the Army of the 
South rallied behind the Virginians, McDow- 
ell’s regiments were rolled back upon Wash- 
ington, and the nickname “Stonewall” rang 
through the Confederacy and attached itself 
forever to Jackson’s name. 

On the very hill, overlooking the beautiful 
rolling fields of Manassas battle field, where 
Jackson stood “like a stone wall,” the state 
of Virginia is to erect an equestrian monu- 
ment to her hero, the design to be selected in 
a national competition open to all American 
sculptors. The General Assembly of Virginia, 
inspired by Senator John Warwick Rust, has 
appropriated $22,500 for the design, execution 
and erection of the memorial. The closing 
date for entries is Feb. 15 in Richmond, and 
Feb. 10 in New York. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, of 
which Thomas C. Colt, Jr., is director, has 
been designated to conduct the competition, 
which will be judged by a jury of five mem- 
bers, of which three will be nationally recog- 
nized sculptors. The name of the winning 
sculptor will be announced March 4, at the 
preview of an exhibition of submitted models 
at the Virginia Museum. 

Sculptors wishing to enter the competition 
should write for the rules and specifications 
to Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director of the Vir- 
ginia Museum, Richmond. Though these rules 
are very elastic, there is one specification that 
must be adhered to—Jackson must be accom- 
panied, as he was in battle, by his faithful 
horse “Old Sorrel,” mounted or otherwise. 
The monument must be complete and erected 
by June 30, 1940. 

The life and career of “Stonewall” Jackson 
lend themselves ideally to artistic conception. 
One of the greatest lieutenants in all military 
history, he revealed the brilliance of genius 
in maneuvering small armies, delivering sharp 
rapier thrusts on an enemy’s exposed flank 
and then disappearing only to return to add 
misery to his opponent’s retreat. This, of 
course, was in the days of individual marks- 
manship, before men took to the air and it 
came to cost $28,000 per man to blow him to 
pieces with high explosives. 

Jackson was the strong “right arm” of 
General Robert E. Lee, and a legend who con- 
ditioned the history of the South and the 
entire nation. When in the dusk of the South’s 
victory at Chancellorsville, Jackson was fatal- 
ly shot by one of his own men, Lee and the 
cause of the South received a wound from 
which it never quite recovered. Though Lee 
went on to greater glory and caused Grant to 
“take all Summer,” his victories were wider 
spaced and less decisive. 

It has all been written in history; its your 
turn now, sculptors. 





Caroline Ball, at 68 


Mrs. Caroline Ball, sculptor whose Victory 
won honorable mention at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900, died on Oct. 2, aged 68, in Con- 
necticut, her home state for the last twelve 
years. Born in Terre Haute, Mrs. Ball studied 
first at the Philadelphia Academy and then 
at the Art Students’ League in New York, 
where Kenyon Cox and Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens directed her talents. She is survived by 
a daughter, Miss Mary A. Ball. 


15th October, 1938 








The Children: Myer ABEL 
A “Worthy Ambassador” from Cincinnati 


Cincinnati Says: American Scene Is Waning 


THe AMERICAN ScENE, says Cincinnati, is 
distinctly on the wane; and to prove it, that 
Ohio metropolis calls attention to American 
art as seen in cross-section in its 45th An- 
nual Exhibition (on view until Oct. 30). A 
study of their own show has revealed to them 
a drift away from the crudities and social con- 
tent that have been associated with the 
“American Scene” for the past decade. Re- 
placing this concentration on hard and un- 
pretty realities, is a trend toward the roman- 
tic, the poetic, particularly in landscape paint- 
ing. 

The Cincinnati Annual, inasmuch as _ it 
comprises 140 paintings and sculptures by 
artists from such widely separated centers as 


Half Nude: Ropert PHIvipp 
Far Removed from Lijfe’s Harshness 





New York, New Mexico, California and 
Georgia, affords an intimate view of art in 
contemporary America. 

Social commentary is still very much in 
evidence, as revealed by Sol Wilson’s The 
Coffee House, in which derelicts munch food 
at bare tables set against a stark plaster 
wall. At the other extreme are a wispy, yet 
strong Kuniyoshi landscape and a poetic and 
moody Fish Story by William Palmer. Figures 
in landscapes range from Eugene Higgins’ 
The Covered Wagon, slow and studied, to 
Mid-Summer Noon which Richard Blow built 
to monumentality with quick strokes. Half 
Nude, a luminous figure piece in typical 
Robert Philipp style, is far removed from 
life’s harsher aspects. 

Geographically, the annual has drawn on 
most of the big names of the New York 
group, and along with lesser known men out- 
side the metropolitan area, it has attracted 
outland artists of national fame—Etnier of 
Maine, Curry of Kansas, Carroll of Michigan 
and Sheets of California. 

Cincinnati’s local school of painting is 
amply represented. Myer Abel’s The Children, 
an intense canvas built on strong contrasts, 
would be a worthy ambassador of the Cin- 
cinnati group in any exhibition. Abel achieves 
sculptural solidity, as in the, heads, and can 
rapidly brush in a suggestive setting. Paul 
Craft, local watercolorist, is known for his 
color, his poetic feeling and certain technique. 

To assure an exhibition truly representa- 
tive, the authorities chose a jury reflecting a 
spread-out source of taste; serving as jurors 
were Morris Kantor, New York artist; Mrs. 
Charlotte Gowing Cooper, Ohio Director of 
the Federal Art Project; and Zoltan Sepeshy 
of the Cranbrook Academy in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 

Perhaps the Ohio show does point out a 
trend toward the romantic, but despite the 
fact that it is an exhibition of sufficient 
scope to offer valid commentary, it will be 
necessary to study many other national ex- 
hibitions before being able to agree with 
Cincinnati’s positive statement that the 
“American Scene” is on the wane. 
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En Provence, Chemin au Bord de la Mediterraneé: ARMAND GUILLAUMIN 
Termed a “Master of Chromatic Harmonization” 


New Light on Guillaumin, “Lost Impressionist’ 


A LOTTERY TICKET that happened to be 
numbered by the gods and brought him 
100,000 francs at the age of fifty enabled Ar- 
mand Guillaumin, French artist, to settle eas- 
ily into the life of an impressionist. This little- 
known member of the Monet-Sisley-Morisot- 
Degas band of revolutionists back in the 
1870's, is being accorded a show at the Du- 
rand Ruel Galleries, New York, until Oct. 22. 

Guillaumin was born in 1841 and died in 
1927. He became an artist over considerable 
parental opposition, and rather than tend to 
the customers at his uncle’s linen shop he vis- 
ited the Louvre and the Luxembourg. Finally 
he met Cézanne and Pissarro and decided se- 
riously to become an artist at the then well 
known cost of privation. Then the gods with 
their right numbers intervened. 

Emily Genauer, the World Telegram . art 
critic, viewing the present show, found her- 


self unwilling to consider Guillaumin the less 
greater artist than even Monet or Sisley. “He 
was certainly a sounder painter structurally 
than they,” she writes, “and his exquisite 
glowing facets of pigment organized into a 
subtle, beautifully textured and vital whole, 
were never equalled by Monet, himself a mas- 
ter of chromatic harmonization.” 

“Not only greater luminosity, but bolder 
simplification and a warmer note in color,” 
than much of Monet’s work, was the estimate 
of Royal Cortissoz, writing in the Herald 
Tribune. It is to be remembered in Guillau- 
min’s honor, he continued, that “he never 
slavishly imitated either Cézanne or Monet” 
and that “he had a certain authentic person- 
ality to express. It causes him to survive. 
Yet he survives as a minor rather than major 
type of the impressionism with which he was 
allied, an interesting but not a great painter.” 





Art Project Moves 


Headquarters of the New York Federal Art 
Project, located formerly on 42nd Street, were 
transferred abruptly last month to a lower 
Manhattan location at 110 King Street, in a 
building situated between Greenwich and 
Hudson Streets. The lease at the old place 
expired September 30 and it is rumored that 
the project, like many another New York 
tenant, had landlord trouble. Though the 
move was made during the teamsters’ strike, 
WPA projects were fortunately on the union’s 
exempt list. 

The new move affects several hundred of 
the 1500 workers in the different departments 
of the project who are attached to the main 
headquarters. All divisions are now conve- 
niently located on the fifth and sixth floors of 
a large building, whereas they were spread 
over six whole floors in the former place. 
The fifth floor now houses the mural, Index 
of American Design, poster, scenic arts, ex- 
hibitions, graphic arts, photography, shipping, 
writers, historical records and visual education 
departments. On the sixth floor are the divi- 
sions of sculpture, mural, technical, scenic 
arts, easel, four arts, payroll, information and 
administrative departments. Supply and mime- 
ographing rooms are on the eleventh floor. 
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A Judicious Answer 


Appearing in the New York Sun on Sept. 
29 was a 3-column reproduction of Stefan 
Hirsch’s mural called Justice, one symbol 
being a plow and the other a sub-machine gun 
a la Capone. The ribbon head said: “Judge 
Condemns Mural as ‘Monstrosity’.” The cap- 
tion for this Treasury Project mural read: 
“Justice, mural of Stefan Hirsch, which hangs 
in the Federal District Court at Aiken, S. C., 
was condemned by Judge Frank K. Myers as 
a ‘monstrosity’ and ordered covered while 
court is in session.” 

Desiring to see justice done and wanting to 
find out what all the monstrositing was about, 
Tue Art Dicest wrote direct to Judge Myers. 
Our only satisfaction was the following para- 
graph, clothed in the careful language of 
the bench: 

“As I would not undertake to suggest what 
might be a proper theme for an artist’s use 
in depicting justice, knowing nothing about 
art, and, further, because I have had more 
publicity than I desire with reference to my 
spontaneous action in condemning the ex- 
ample of ‘contemporary art’ installed without 
my knowledge in the United States court 
room at Aiken, I prefer not to. be further 
quoted with reference thereto.” 


What Is Kitchen Art? 


Look to your kitchen utensils, housewives, 
you have an art collection. At least, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art has an exhibition current 
through October, that includes orange squeez- 
ers, paring knives, a dish drain, and other 
everyday “useful objects under five dollars,” 
as the show is entitled. 

Today the means of producing household 
objects has changed from handicraft to ma- 
chine and a “special esthetic of mass produc- 
tion” has been revealed in these modern ob- 
jects. Hence the museum hied itself to Macy’s, 
Hammacher-Schlemmer’s, Lewis and Conger’s 
and other stores to pick out a selection of 
artistically-designed, machine-made things. 

Here are the qualities that characterize 
these artistic and useful objects: uniformity 
(in texture and finish, machine smooth 
surfaces); precision (true edges, accurate 
form); absence of ornament (inherent beauty 
of materials suffices); new forms (possible 
only because of mass production mechanical 
equipment) ; new materials (which could not 
be worked formerly by hand); and economy 
of means (“form follows function”). 





Homer Keyes Dies at 62 


Homer Eaton Keyes, editor of the magazine 
Antiques since 1921, died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York on Oct. 8, at the age of 
62. He was one of the most influential and best 
liked figures in the field of antiques. His wife, 
the former Caroline Abbott, died last May. 

Mr. Keyes, a native of Brooklyn, studied at 
Dartmouth where he received his B.L. degree 
in 1900. During the next 21 years he served 
the university, successively as instructor in 
English, professor of modern art, associate 
editor of its Alumni Magazine and as business 
manager, From 1911 to 1920, Mr. Keyes also 
acted as managing editor of Antiques. He was 
a director of Editorial Publications, Inc., a 
member of the Dartmouth College Club and 
of the Dartmouth Alumni Association of New 
York. 

Surviving are a daughter, Katherine Keyes, 
and two brothers, Willard E. Keyes and Con- 
rad Saxe Keyes, 1937 president of the Brook- 
lyn Bar Association. 





Herman A. Elsberg Dies 


Herman A. Elsberg, silk and antique fabric 
expert, died of heart disease at his New York 
home Sept. 28. An authority on textiles, he 
supplied exhibits to museums, wrote articles 
on various phases of his field and conducted 
a gallery on East 57th Street. 

Charles Messer Stow, writing in the New 
York Sun, states that “Mr. Elsberg’s chief 
characteristic was his liberality, as attested 
by the scholarships given by himself and his 
two brothers to the public school system of 
the city (New York), and his generous loans 
from his collection of fabrics to museums and 
educational institutions. Most of all, though, 
his liberality was manifested in the instzuc- 
tion which he was always willing to give to 
all inquirers interested in old textiles.” 

Mr. Elsberg is survived by a brother, Dr. 
C. A. Elsberg, an a sister, Mrs. Bertha Op- 
penheim. : 





Sickman Goes to Fogg 


Laurence Sickman, curator of Oriental art 
at the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, is on a four-month leave of absence to 
give a course on his specialty at the Fogg 
Museum. During his absence Albert Ten Eyck 
Gardner will fill the Kansas City post. 
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Singer’s Norway 
Wittiam H. Sincer, Jr., American-born 
artist who has lived for many years in Nor- 





way painting its natural beauties with a pris- 
; matic palette, more often winter-keyed and 
F in the broken-color technique of the Impres- 
sionists, is presenting his latest canvases at 
j the Frans Buffa Galleries in New York. This 
i follows closely upon Mr. Singer’s first London 
7 show, held at the Fine Arts Society. He is 
. among the 102 American painters included in 
: this year’s Carnegie International, one of the 
's few foreign-resident Americans included. 
= On the occasion of Mr. Singer’s London ex- 
f hibition Art and Reason, the English forebear 
of Mrs. Josephine Logan’s Sanity in Art, said: 
e “Singer’s pictures are so new in subject and 
y treatment that current critical phraseology 
h does not seem to fit them. Many are in a high 
e key, naturally enough, since mist and snow 
y most frequently are their subject matter; so 
e high indeed as to come near to white, though 
il of pure white there is little if any. The con- 
yt 


trasts of sun and shade are very subtle, and 
'y at first glance there seems to be only the mild- 
est prismatic differences of hue. But as one 
looks they gather strength. Planes detach 
and forms emerge clearly with strong con- 





struction. 

1e “A favorite foreground object is a pine, 
S- sometimes veiled by falling snow, sometimes 
of entirely snow-covered. On the upper parts of 
st ; mountain and slope the gentle northern sun 
e, ; glows while the shaded parts beneath, scarce- 
y: ly darker in tone, are pearly and cool. 

at “But all are not snow and mist. There are 
ee valleys carpeted with wild flowers, through 
ed which streams meander or tumble over their 
in | rocky beds. Rich color is offered by evening 
te = effects, by village and harbor scenes.” 

Ss | Of Mauclair’s monotype on Singer, this 
so : writer says: “Would that this book could be 
as Oo in the hands of every landscape painter. But 
a @ there are only 500 copies, privately printed.” 
nd : 

ew : 

Art in the Dark 
7 When Gracie Allen of radio, movie and 


ik. dark-room art fame, arrived in New York, she 

; was met at Grand Central Station by S. S. 
Van Dine with a six-foot replica of his latest 
mystery book, The Gracie Allen Murder Case. 
Critics, after viewing her exhibition of surreal- 
istic paintings, felt that the murderous activ- 


ric ities must have been directed against that bat- 
rk tered, though enduring, body called Art. 

he : Art, however, has withstood greater af- 
les fronts; Miss Allen did not come even near 
ed murder. What she did do, though, was to 


: discover a marvelous method of leaping into 
ew : the national art scene in one easy lesson. Let 









ief P her explain: “First you turn out the lights, 

ted then you take a gob of paint, and then you 

his start from the middle and work out to the 

of . ends of the canvas.” 

ans F 

ind 5. 

gh, ¥ Silvermine’s Officers 

a F At the annual meeting of the Silvermine 

” Guild of Artists, Richard S. Daggy was 

I ; elected president for the ensuing year. A. 

Jr. Drexler Jacobsen, sculptor and ceramist, was 

Op- i made vice-president. Elected to the Board 
fe of Managers were David Robinson, Dorothy 

q Randolph Byard and Alexander Couard. Mar- 

f guerite Daggy is secretary-treasurer. 

Richard S. Daggy, son of Eakins’ friend, 
art A. Smith Daggy, is particularly well known 
of ; for his water colors, having exhibited fre- 
to quently at the Silvermine Guild, the Ameri- 
ogg can Water Color Society, the New York 
yck Water Color Club and the Montross and 





Tricker galleries in New York City. 
15th October, 1938 














Portrait of Mrs. James Field: Wueeter Witttams (Marble) 
The Sculptor’s Three Graces Form a Classic Background 


Parade of Contemporary American Sculpture 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SCULPTURE from 
monumental pieces to small figurines com- 
prises the current show at the Arden Galler- 
ies, New York, the direction of which has 
recently been assumed by Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., and Kendall Mussey. More 
than a score of well known artists have con- 
tributed 45 pieces of portrait, garden, mural, 
and animal sculpture. 


Boris Lovet-Lorski, 


who is 


having a one- 
man show at the Wildenstein Galleries, is 


represented by a larger-than-life-size marble 
Venus, rising gracefully nearly to the top of 
the room. Carl Milles has sent a cast in iron 
of his head of Orpheus, the central figure of 
his fountain now standing in front of the 
Concert House in Stockholm. Waylande Greg- 
ory exhibits two terra cdtta heads of Negro 
females, one of which, a Blues Singer, rep- 
resents a new achievement in this artist’s un- 
ceasing originality of conception. 


Anna Hyatt Huntington, one of the best 
known contemporary animaliers, has sent two 
playing Greyhounds, lithe creatures whose 
muscles and bones play a rippling rhythm 
over the surface. A study in American Man- 
hood and American Womanhood by Gaetano 
Cecere in plaster represents the more modern 
American architectural sculpture. A huge flat 
Tortoise in bronze and a smug Resting Pelt- 
can in marble are by Cornelia Van A. 
Chapin, while endearing animals by Heinz 
Warneke, classic by Sidney Waugh, 
little bronzes of animals by Albert Stewart, 
all add to the wide range of appeal of the 
show. Other artists included with works that 
are representative are: George W. Blodgett, 
Nathaniel Choate, Anthony de Francisci, Gleb 
Derujinsky, Malvina Hoffman, Sylvia Shaw 
Judson, Harry Kreis, Edward McCartan, Paul 
Manship, Marion Sanford, Wheeler Williams, 
and others. 


motives 





A Tradition Is Defied 


Shattering all precedent in international art 
dealing, a French collector visited a New 
York gallery and bought, actually bought, a 
modern American, thereby reversing the time- 
honored tradition of Americans lavishly buy- 
ing up the modern Frenchmen and French 
collectors sniffing at the idea of an art in- 
digenous to les Etats-Unis. Charles Morgan, 
the New York dealer who made the sale, 
explained that his noted Parisian visitor saw 
in Victor De Pauw’s work “a vitality and ro- 
bustness that are growing increasingly rare 
in the work of contemporary French paint- 
ers.” He found De Pauw’s color vivid and 
his drawing strong. In Ice Lake, the picture 
that will go to Paris, a weathered boat slip 
leads one into a brilliantly lighted lake and 
on to the foliage of the opposite shore, which 
shades the water surface to an intense, clear 
green. 

A feature of the De Pauw exhibit is a series 
of clown paintings and drawings, the latter 
in black and white approaching the silvery 


sheen of Watteau. Brussels born, De Pauw 
came to Canada at the age of 6, and after 
the Canadian Army during the 
War won a scholarship to the Academy of 
Fine Arts in San Francisco. Heywood Broun 
was an early patron. 


Hails Klein’s Return 


Art critics, as a class, have cultivated so- 
phisticated, stoic meins to turn to a world that 
is slow to praise but quick to-condemn—they 
expect, and seldom get, an appreciative word 
from an artist they have helped up the ladder 
to fame. Yet it is an even bet that Jerome 
Klein’s circulatory system warmed a few de- 
grees when he read in his employer, the New 
York Post, the following “letter to the edi- 
tor”: 

““My friends and I are greatly relieved when 
we buy our Saturday editions of the New 
York Post these days to see the vital, true- 
ringing, and searching criticism of Jerome 
Klein again appearing on the art page.” The 
letter is signed PHitip Evercoop. 


serving in 
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Americana—1931: CHARLES SHEELER 


It Didn’t Impress Gaelic Eyes 


Americans at Home, “Where They Belong” 


Smartinc still under the snubbing they 
received from European art critics, 32 paint- 
ings and sculptures were unpacked this month 
at the Downtown Gallery, New York, after 
having arrived from the now historic Jeu de 
Paume and Wildenstein shows in Paris and 
London—and the gallery promptly put them 
all on exhibition in a show called “Americans 
At Home.” 

“And that’s where they belong,” adds Mrs. 
Edith Halpert, director of the gallery, in a 
tone that mingles determination with motherly 
concern. “Why when I read some of those 
French reviews ... !” 

The Downtown Gallery was one of the 
heaviest lenders to the Paris exhibition, con- 
tributing both contemporary American paint- 
ings and sculpture and folk art works. Seven 
of the paintings were in the London exhibi- 
tion. The artists, all of them frequent ex- 
hibitors in the gallery’s group shows, range 
in birth from 1870 to the war years of 1914- 
1918, with the younger artists much more in 
majority. “I should like to match this show 
with any that France could assemble by art- 
ists in the same age brackets,” says Mrs. 
Halpert, the tone pure challenge this time. 

The Americans at home make a familiar 
array of paintings with many well known 
canvases on display. From the Federal Art 
Project the gallery has borrowed Jack Levine’s 
fiery Feast of Pure Reason and Louis Gugli- 
emi’s nostalgic Wedding on South Street. 
Coleman’s Angelo’s Place and Carl Walter's 
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ceramic Hippo are lent by the Museum of 
Modern Art’s permanent collection; and from 
the Phillip’s Memorial Gallery is John Mar- 
in’s well known watercolor, Maine Islands. 
Other lenders to the show are Edsel Ford, 
Robert Tannahill, Mrs. Stanley Resor, the 
Springfield Museum and Arthur Millikin, all 
loaning works that came originally from the 
Downtown Gallery. There are photographs of 
two paintings, also originally acquired from 
the Downtown Gallery, which created con- 
siderable stir with the French. These are 
Raphael Peale’s After the Bath, owned by 
the Nelson Gallery, and William Harnett’s 
The Faithful Colt, in the collection of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum. 

The bulk of the works are in the gallery’s 
own collection. Yashuo Kuniyoshi’s Golfer, 
Nicolai Cikovsky’s No Jobs and Girl in Green, 
Charles Sheeler’s fascinating Americana, Nils 
Spencer’s Across the Tracks, are some of the 
paintings which are most appreciated “at 
home.” Among the earlier works is that out- 
standing portrait of one of the Van Alen 
twins, by Pieter Vanderlyn. 





Lapis Didn’t Know 

The roving eye of P. Lapis Lazuli fell upon 
the “house-organ,” The Kablegram, and from 
it extracted this pertinent quote from Yellow 
Jacket: “Flattery is 90 per cent soap, and 
soap is 90 per cent lye.” “Hum,” was the 
great non-objectivist’s only audible comment. 


Chicago's 49th 


THE ALREADY FAMOUS twin portraits of Col. 
and Mrs. Charles Lindbergh by Robert Brack- 
man, subject of repeated conversation in New 
York studios for the past eight months, will 
be exhibited to the public for the first time 
in Chicago on Oct. 20, when the Art Institute 
opens its 49th annual American show. 

This fact, together with others, is gleaned 
from the art column of Copeland C. Burg in 
the Chicago American. Local Chicago artists, 
who have for several years claimed meager 
representation in their own annual, will this 
year have more than 50 artists listed in the 
catalogue. These were chosen from about 2,000 
submitted paintings, and will hang together 
with more than 200 other paintings invited or 
submitted from other sections. To quote Burg: 


“There was jubilation in the artists’ studios 
today as they received word that their pic- 
tures had been selected for the chief showing 
of the year. Not in recent years have so many 
Chicago artists been represented at the Amer- 
ican show . .. There was gloom in other 
studios as rejection slips were received by 
many artists. Several ‘war horses’ who have 
‘made’ the important show in the past will 
be missing this year.” 

Listed by Burg among the favored Chicago 
artists are: Francis Chapin, William Earl 
Singer, Briggs Dyer, Felix Ruvolo, Ethel 
Spears, Francis Foy, Edgar Ewing, John Sten- 
vall, Joseph Vavak, Nicoli Zuroli, Herman 
Dyer, Gertrude Abercrombie, Boris Anisfeld, 
David Becker, Julio de Diego, Charles Biesel, 
Raymond Breinin, William J. Angus, Jean 
Crawford Adams, Thomas F. Daly, Malcolm 
Hackett, Emerson Woelffer, Louis Ritman, 
William Jacobs, Jacob Antman, Edgar Miller, 
Harry Mintz and Oscar van Young—mostly 
of the newer group who have not won the 
approval of Mrs. Logan’s “Sanity in Art” 
movement. 

Burg modestly does not mention the fact 
that two of his paintings—a landscape called 
Goose Island Railroad Tracks and a lake front 
scene Along Division Street—are also included 
in the local group. One of the few art critics 
actively exhibiting, Burg has been painting 
for four years and was formerly a sports writ- 
er for International News. 

In the November Ist issue, THE Art DicEest 
will carry an illustrated, detailed story of the 
Chicago annual, and at that time also hopes 
to reproduce the Lindbergh portraits. The edi- 
tor saw them last spring in Macbeth’s inner 
office and would not hesitate to award them a 
medal of merit in any assemblage of con- 
temporary American portraiture. 





West of the Mississippi 


The fourth regional exhibition to be pre- 
sented by the Whitney Museum of American 
Art opened Oct. 12 with a showing of “Artists 
West of the Mississippi.” This annual event 
at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center com- 
prises approximately fifty paintings from art- 
ists resident in or identified with Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Texas and Utah. The show 
was organized in Colorado Springs, sent to 
Denver and thence to New York (see last issue 
of THe Art Dicest). 

With the resumption of its regional series, 
the Whitney Museum now takes a larger geo- 
graphical slice than formerly. The three pre- 
vious shows were limited to cities only— 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Cleveland. The 
“West of the Mississippi” show continues until 
the end of the month. Stanley Lothrop, direc- 
tor of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
has contributed a fine catalogue foreword. 


The Art Digest 
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Social Art 


FoR THE FIRST TIME, the works of artists 
from several Artists’ Unions are on view in 
one exhibition. The Springfield Museum, in 
bringing before the public this cross-section 
of the aesthetic production of organized art- 
ists, introduces them in the catalogue to the 
public: “These are the young artists of Amer- 
ica! From their numbers will come the next 
generation of successful, acclaimed artists . . . 
As @ new generation in a changing world 
they have banded together in a labor union, 
stating their aims for their fellowmen, their 
ideals for peace and a fair chance for all 
creative men.” Elizabeth McCausland, critic 
of the Springfield Union and Republican, 
gives below her report on this exhibition of 
unionized art: 

By Elizabeth McCausland 

Despite flood and hurricane, the Artists 
Union National Exhibition opened on sched- 
ule at the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
tonight, only the absence of the Philadelphia 
contingent suggesting the ravages visible 
everywhere in southern New England outside 
walls, museum or otherwise. 

Since this is an exhibition devoted to the 
work of “organized artists,” to use the phrase 
of the ‘catalogue’s foreword, it is only nat- 
ural that the exhibition itself should display 
ravages likewise, those more subtle and less 
obvious ravages of social conditions which 
comprise the themes of so called “social art” 
and which occupy a large share of the at- 
tention of our younger living progressive art- 
ists. Surprisingly, however, in view of the fact 
that popular attention has come to associate 
social” with “artists union,” the material 
shown is not half as “left wing” or “propa- 
gandish” as the foes of social art would like 
to see. 

In all there are on view 224 oils, watercolors, 
drawings, prints and sculptures, by as many 
artists. The proportional representation al- 
lotted each union was based on the relative 
size, so that we find New York City with 
more than 80 items on display and Santa 
Fe with six. 

Another feature deserving commendation is 
the initiative of the Springfield Museum in 
holding the exhibition and in paying expenses 
of transportation, insurance and publication 
of catalogue. Since, as the foreword points out 
the average age of the exhibiting artists is 
27, the museum has provided an opportunity 
for younger workers to get their work before 
the public, without all the back-breaking cost 
usually incidental to exhibitions. 

The artists unions exhibiting are: District 
of Columbia, Baltimore, New York City, West- 
ern Massachusetts, Ulster County, N. Y., New 
Jersey, Santa Fe, Cleveland, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. Arrangements were made 
by the local union, Western Massachusetts, 
in co-operation with out-of-town locals. All 
the unions in thie country were invited to ex- 
hibit, about twenty in all, but some were un- 
able to do so, a rather unfortunate fact, as 
the exhibition does succeed in giving a cross- 
section of contemporary art in America today 
and one regrets to have certain regions ap- 
parently ignored. 

In considering the exhibition as a whole, 
one is impressed by the differences of thought 
and creative effort among organized artists. 
A large, active union like New York City’s 
has been able to put forth exponents of ad- 
vanced expressions like Tschacbasov, Morris 
Neuwirth, Morris Shulman and Henry Kallem, 
while less radical stylists like Elizabeth Olds 
and Harry Gottlieb have also concerned them- 
selves with social subjects, but in more real- 
istic vein. All through this group, the tension 
of present-day esthetic opinion is visible, as 
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From the Skilled Hand 


Were he not a sculptor, Boris Lovet-Lorski 
would probably have been an architect, judg- 
ing from the score of portraits in stone on 
view in his one-man show at the Wildenstein 
Galleries, New York. Beneath the carefully 
textured membrane surface on each head is 
a broad, yet classically disciplined, sense of 
human architecture. 

The purity of inner structure is often echoed 
in an equally pure contour, incised: line, or 
fluent edge that defines a hair line, an eye- 
brow, or jaw line. Most classically abstract 
among the group are such heads as Quon-tai, 
Professor Jules H. Bois, and the head of 
Chaliapin—works inspired more by an ideal- 
ization of character than by any pursuit of 








Andree Wildenstein: Boris Lovet-Lorski 
Its Surfaces Are Carefully, Lovingly Wrought 


of Lovet-Lorski 


naturalistic likeness. Where Lovet-Lorski at- 
tacks the problem of a strict portrait he is 
happiest in the carving of womanly faces, de- 
lighting in the high-born structure of a nose 
or mouth, relieved by the flow of form in a 
woman’s cheek. These surfaces ate always 
carefully, lovingly wrought with finely pointed 
tools, a steady, patient hand, and’ exceptional 
knowledge of the properties of stone. 

The Russian-born artist works with the fin- 
est of marbles and even precious stones that 
well befit the classic style and the character- 
ization of his sitters. Among the latter are 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Robinson, Mrs. S. 
Lewis Tim, Andree Wildenstein, Rouben Ma- 
moulian, and Mrs. Frank R. Short. 
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between Rice Pereira’s abstraction and Philip 
Evergood’s lynching subject, “The Hundredth 
Psalm.” 

On the other hand, in communities where 
the unions are smaller and less cohesive, the 
influence of past styles and standards is more 
apparent. It is significant that in the cities 
where museum schools have been well estab- 
lished, the most conservative (speaking stylis- 
tically) work comes forth—namely, Boston, 
Cleveland and Chicago. Or if the work itself 
moves toward an experimental attitude, the 
approach remains still somewhat individualis- 
tic, isolated and remote. Without using the 
word in an unkind sense, one may say that 
the work from these cities suggests the “prov- 
inces.” 

Yet a smaller city like Baltimore or even 


a rural group like Ulster County will show 
the effects of artists relating themselves to 
the life of their time. The Baltimore Museum 
only recently held a “labor” exhibition. The 
community seems to be alive to the fact that 
art does not exist in a vacuum but for human 
beings. This sense comes from much of the 
work of the Baltimore union members, even 
though the representation is (like the exhibi- 
tion) uneven in quality. 

It is hopeful to see sculpture arriving at a 
more organic statement. The pieces of Milton 
Hebald, Aaron Goodelman, Louis Wilkes, 
Herbert Kallem, and Chaim Gross are solid, 
well conceived three dimensional objects. 
Even where a sculpture has had to be cast 
in plaster, the essential weight of the form 
has been well and convincingly suggested. 
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Girl With Cigarette: Ropert B. HarsHe 
Dr. Harshe Guided So Wisely and Well 


Harshe Painted These Lyrics on Sundays 


Paintincs by the late Robert B. Harshe, 
first shown posthumously last Spring at the 
Art Institute of Chicago and surprising the 
art world at that time, are on view in New 
York, until Oct. 22 at the Rehn Galleries. 

Only his intimate friends knew that Ds. 
Harshe, former head of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, was a painter during his spare mo- 
ments, and when they urged him to exhibit 
his works he declined saying, “It would only 
confuse things.” The canvases, watercolors and 
drawings display a professional air that sets 
the artist far apart from a Sunday painter. 
“You sense in each sketch or finished can- 
vas,” writes Daniel Catton Rich in the cata- 
logue foreword, “a firm control over the pic- 
torial elements. The work has vitality. The 
best of it is painted with amazing strength 
and dash when you consider how it was 
squeezed in between details of an unusually 
busy life.” 

dr. Harshe had training in art. After his 
graduation from the University of Missouri 
and study in Chicago, he came to New York 
to work with Arthur Dow and then went on 
to Europe, studying in Paris at the Colarossi 
Academy and in London at the Central School 


of Arts and Crafts. In England he came under 
the influence of Frank Brangwyn and Phillip 
de Laszlo, but in the paintings in the present 
show it is the insoucient colorism of the 
French impressionist tradition that charac- 
terizes the bulk of the work. 

“The work bears ample witness to the fact 
that Dr. Harshe painted with care,” writes 
Edward Alden Jewell in the Times, “paying a 
great deal of attention to the texture of his 
surfaces, to the expressiveness of his forms, 
to design and to effective use of color. The 
canvases never wear the look of having been 
hurriedly brought to completion, and the same 
is true of the work in the lighter media and 
to the figure drawings. On the other hand, 
this work never appears at all labored. Instead, 
there is about it a delightful air of spon- 
taneity and lyric grace.” 

If Dr. Harshe had shown his work while he 
was alive, “he would have held his own,” 
writes Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune, 
“and he would have rebuked some of his con- 
temporaries through the integrity of his tech- 
nique. His talent, now that it appears before 
the public, afirms itself not so much through 
individuality as through honest workmanship.” 





Orchids for Lutz 


Herman Reuter, critic of the Hollywood 
Citizen News, returned from a more-pleasant- 
than-usual Summer vacation and esked Dan 
Lutz to step to the front of the platform 
and take a bow. Reuter’s enthusiasm was due 
to Lutz’s special exhibition at the Founda- 
tion of Western Art (until Oct. 15). Here’s 
why: “His work shows definitely that he will 
keep out of ruts; that he cares little how oth- 
ers see and paint; that what he sees has an 
emotional effect on him, which he knows how 
to capture on canvas, and, finally, that he 
would rather paint according to his own lights 
than win by kowtowing to the sentimental. 

“Those who are looking for young painter- 
stars to hitch their wagons to might do well 
to consider Lutz. His work is of that peculiar- 
ly individual, arresting, integrious type that 
is easily apt to become lasting.” 
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Emall Paintings for the Home 
“Small Paintings for the Home” by young 
present-day artists opens the season at the 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery, 
Springfield, Mass. Assembled from the Con- 
temporary Arts by Cordelia Sargent Pond, 
director, with the idea of encouraging owner- 
ship of original paintings in average-budget 
homes, the exhibition continues until Oct. 23. 
Miss Pond writes in the catalogue: “The 
measure of a nation’s culture is in its art. 
Great art periods have had their great art 
collectors, but in a democracy such as ours, 
with its, higher standard of living, it is essen- 
tial for the good of the creative artist as well 
as for the cultural growth of the nation that 
the layman be not only an appreciative on- 
looker but an active supporter of the arts. 
Mr. Smith maintained that each generation 
should support the art of its own generation.” 


Art and Reason 


BELATEDLY a copy of Art and Reason, a 
four-year-old London ancestor of Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Logan’s “Sanity in Art” movement, has 
come across the editor’s desk. It is edited by 
F. C. Tilney for “Sane and Competent Art” at 
1 Lumley Road, Cheam, Surrey, and retails 
its 12 pages for three shillings and sixpence 
per year. In a foreword entitled “Justification,” 
the purpose is set forth in dogmatic phrase: 

“We stand for tradition because its vast 
scope has included all the resources for the 
achievement of Beauty; and because any le- 
gitimate claim for beauty by anti-transitional- 
ists proves to be based upon principles long- 
accepted. Tradition, indeed, not only includes 
all that is behind us, but reaches out prophet- 
ically before us to infinity. 

“We welcome new ideas as ardently as 
anybody so long as they are prompted by the 
desire for Truth and Beauty. If they are not, 
then their mere newness is a menace. 

“The Fine Arts are not affected by new 
conditions and new materials; nor can they 
evoke any ideas that have not already been 
exploited in practice—apart from ephemeral 
technical tricks. What is new in painting and 
sculpture is an incrustation of archaism, sym- 
bolism, savagery, and a curious affectation of 
mental incompetence, all propagated by the 
sophistication of theorists. And these incrus- 
tations are stifling Art. Their attainment re- 
quires neither skill nor artistic intelligence.” 

For an even earlier ancestor of “Sanity in 
Art” see the 1925 Macmillan publication of 
Great Works of Art by William Ruckstull, 
whose anti-modernism magazine The Art 
World was a World War casualty. For the 
other side, read Walter Pach’s Ananizs or the 
Fe'se Artist. Both have high diastolic read- 
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Americans at Carnegie 
The 102 American exhibitors in the 1933 
Carnegie, something of a “roll of honor,” are: 


GALLERY L—Henrik Martin Mayer,, Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright, Sidney Laufman, Lauren Ford, 
Jerry Farnsworth, Charles Sheeler, Clarence H. 
Carter, Ernest Lawson. Luigi Lucioni. Everett 
Warner, James B. Turnbull, Isabel Bishop, Charles 
Hopkinson, Henry Schnakenberg, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, William J. Glackens, John C. Johnansen, 
Peter Blume, Henry Varnum Poor, Marjorie Phil- 
lips. Leopold Seyffert. Rockwell Kent, Clyde Sin- 
ger, Jonas Lie, Malcolm Parcell, Grant Wood, and 
Virginia I. Cuthelbert. 


GALLERY M—Joe Jones, Charles Rosen, Ben- 
jamin Kopman, Stevhen Etnier. Waldo Peirce. 
William H. Singer, Jr.. Robert Brackman, Daniel 
Garber, Alexander Brook. Herbert Meyer, George 
Biddle, Georgina Klitgaard, Samuel Rosenberg, 
Alexandre Hogue, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Ernest 
Fiene, Simka Simkhovitch, John Carroll, Louis 
Bouché, Edward Hopper, Frederick J. Waugh, 
Randall Davey, Judson Smith, Edna Reindel, Ed- 
ward W. Redfield, Frederic Taubes, Paul Lewis 
Clemens, John Marin, George Grosz, Bernard 
Karfiol. 

Also: Henry Lee MecFee, A. 8S. Baylinson, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Anne Goldthwaite, Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
Thomas Hart Benton, Franklin C. Watkins, Alex- 
ander J. Kostellow, Reginald Marsh, Johanna K. 


W. Hailman, Jon Corbino, Henry E. Mattson, 
Wayman Adams, Gifford Beal, Arnold Blanch, 
Irving R. Wiles, Guy Péne du _ Bois, Robert 


Philipp, Eugene Speicher, Gaughn Flannery, Leon 
Kroll, Charles Burchfield, Raphael Soyer. 
GALLERY K—Harry W. Watrous, Dorothy Va- 
rian, Frank Mechau, Jack Levine, William Grop- 
per, Philip Evergood, Charles Stafford Duncan, 
Ernest S. Trubach, Peppino Mangravite, John 
Steuart Curry, and Nicolai Cikovsky. 
GALLERY J—Dale Nichols, Paul Sample, John 
Allan Wyeth, Charles Locke, Frederick Carl Frie- 
seke, Andrée Ruellan, Umberto Romano, C. G. 
Nelson, Morris Kantor, Edward Bruce, Doris Lee. 





Apollo Still Leads 


Salomon Reinach’s Apollo, published way 
back in 1904, apparently still leads the field 
as the best history of art. Sterling North, 
literary editor of the Chicago Daily News was 
asked by Publishers’ Weekly to list a “min- 
imum reference shelf,” and the only art book 
to be mentioned was Apollo. 


The Art Digest 
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Remembering Jesse 


The house where Jesse James met death 
at the hands of Bob Howard (“the dirty 
little coward who shot Mr. Howard” and 
“laid poor Jesse in his grave”), has been pur- 
chased by the St. Joseph (Mo.) Chamber of 
Commerce and set aside as a memorial to 
Missouri’s immortal desperado and erstwhile 
Robin Hood. St. Joe was forced into this move 
when it was reported that a wealthy Kansan 
was about to buy the house and haul it out 
of the State. : 

History and legend have woven a halo of 
gun-smoke about the contours of Missouri’s 
one time “bad man,” but it is his death— 
shot in the back by a false friend ‘while 
hanging a picture for Mrs. Jesse just before 
Sunday dinner—that has etched itself most 
deeply in the pages of American folklore. 
The editor’s grandfather used to be really good 
at reciting the only two verses of the ballad 
that he remembered: 


“Jesse had a wife, the pride of his life, 

His children, they were brave, 

But the dirty little coward who shot 
Mr. Howard, 


He laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


It was Robert Ford, that 
coward, 

I wonder how he does feel, 

For he ate of Jesse’s bread and he slept 
in Jesse’s bed, 

Then he laid poor Jesse in his grave.” 


dirty little 





New York Sees Ancther Dufy 


Beginning Oct. 22 and continuing th~ough 
November, New York will see, for the first 
time since 1931, an exhibition of the oils and 
watercolors of Jean Dufy, younger brother of 
the more famous Raoul. Known formerly as 
the best draftsman in Raoul’s atelier, Jean 
has done much research and preliminary work 
for his brother’s larger commissions, the huge 
mural for the last International Exposition in 
Paris among them. 

' As a painter in his own right, Jean reflects 
the color preferences of Raoul as well as 
some of the stenographic suggestions of set- 
ting, but his patterns are made up of more 
broken areas. The exhibition will comprise 
work from 1920 up to the present year, show- 
ing marked changes in the artist’s style dur- 
ing that time. Gay and Parisian, both oils 
and watercolors seem effortless and unstudied. 





The “‘Collectors’’ Grow 


Lectures, newspaper publicity and other 
“Summer plowing” have resulted in a sur- 
prising increase in the membership of the 
Collectors of American Art, a one-year-old 
non-profit organization for the promotion of 
ownership of paintings in American homes. A 
members’ reception is scheduled to be held 
at the society's New York headquarters, 38 
West 57th Street. 

One material result of the Collectors’ pro- 
gram: A young New Jersey doctor and his 
wife attended the Washington Square outdoor 
show last Spring and bought a Nicolas Tarkis, 
because “they had won a painting at the 
first annual distribution of that new associa- 
tion called Collectors of American Art.” 
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Isamu Nocucui Looking Contentedly at His Design 
Which Won the $1,000 Associated Press Competition 


Noguchi Did This in Three Days; Won $1,000 


Isamu Nocucui, American-born Japanese 
sculptor, won the $1,000 first prize in the na- 
tional competition for the design of a large 
bronze panel to be placed above the main 
entrance of the new Associated Press Build- 
ing in Rockefeller Center, New York. One 
of 188 models submitted, Noguchi’s winning 
design was one that took him only three days 
to complete; among the “also rans” was a sec- 
ond model by Noguchi, one on which he la- 
bored two months. 

The winning panel, dramatizing the modern 
facilities of the press, comprises the figures 
of five men molded into close unity. Camera, 
telephone, wirephoto, teletype and the report- 
ter’s pad and pencil make clear the function 
of each man. In the lower right hand corner 
is an abstract figure symbolizing mankind in 
the focus of the news. Radiating wires, indi- 
cating the world-wide news communications of 
the Associated Press run diagonally across 
the background. Pending final approval by 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., and the Associated 
Press, the prize carries an additional $6,500 
for executing the 23 by 18 foot panel. 


Son of a Japanese father and an Irish moth- 
er, Noguchi was born in Los Angeles in 
1904, and was trained by Gutzon Borglum and 
Constantin Brancusi. He was twice a winner 
of Guggenheim Foundation Fellowships. 

The judges of the contest were John Greg- 
ory, sculptor and president of the National 
Sculptor’s Society; Holger Cahill, Nationa! 
Director of the Federal Art Project; Lloyd 
Stratton, assistant general manager of the 


Associated Press; Wallace K. Harrison and L. 
Andrew Reinhard, architects of Rockefeller 
Center. 

Awarded the second prize of $500 was John 


BRUMMER 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 


Tatschl, a graduate of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts and the National Academy 
of Fine Arts in Vienna. The third prize, $250, 
went to Joseph C. Fleri, National Sculpture 
Society member. 

Although 26 states were represented among 
the contestants, all three prize winners live in 
New York City. 





The Death of Lathrop 


The death of William L. Lathrop during the 
recent hurricane off Long Island apparently 
did not result from drowning, as reported in 
the last issue of THe Art Dicest, but from a 
heart attack suffered aboard the painter’s 
sail boat, The Widge. The late artist’s son- 
in-law, Rolf William Bauhan has sent the fol- 
lowing corrections to THe Art Dicest story, 
which was received over the telephone from 
another source. 

According to the testimony of several fish- 
ermen whose boats drifted past the artist’s 
yacht, Mr. Lathrop was seen sitting in the 
cockpit, motionless, appearing in a slumped 
position. Later, when the anchor hauser of 
The Widge apparently let go and the boat 
was fetched up ashore, Mr. Lathrop was not 
aboard according to the testimony of one of 
che fishermen. This has led the artist’s family 
to conclude that the elderly painter died from 
heart attack and that his body was lost 
from the boat during the height of the storm. 

The artist is survived by five children: 
Joseph B. Lathrop, Rye, N. Y.; Julien L. Lath- 
rop, New Hope, Pa.; Miss Nancy Lathrop, 
New Hope, Pa.; Mrs. Stephen B. Strang, 
Denver, Colo.; and Mrs. Rolf W. Bauhan, 
who is a resident of Princeton, N. J. 
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The Farm: Emice BraNncHARD 


Branchard, Dying, Painted*Boyhood Memories 


RurAL LANpscaPEs that were imprisoned in 
memory for half a lifetime and were finally 
painted out in their sclerotic, indurated pat- 
terns only to find their untutored jailer hailed 
as an authentic primitive, are on view through 
October at the Marie Harriman Gallery, New 
York. The canvases were done by the late 
Emile Pierre Branchard, who, with his mother, 
“Madame Cathrine,” presided over a Wash- 
ington Square rooming house that one time 
served as home for the literatti of Greenwich 
Village. 

Branchard, who died last February after 
languishing for years a victim of lung trouble, 
won recognition during his lifetime largely 
through the efforts of Stephen Bourgeois who, 
spotting Branchard’s work at the Independents 
exhibition in 1919, gave him several New 
York exhibitions. Much ridicule and sarcasm 
was directed at the first show Bourgeois gave 
Branchard, but slowly, over the years, the 





Winter Highlands 


New York art public came to accept the art- 
ist’s strange, static idiom. 

A year in the country when he was about 
twelve years old furnished most of the inspira- 
tion for Branchard’s paintings. He worked in 
New York as a truck driver, stevedore and 
other occupations and it did not occur to 
him to paint until his life was half spent. 
Then he did it only for self amusement and 
without any formal instruction. Most of the 
rural scenes were painted in the basement of 
his mother’s rooming house, and all of his 
work was done from memory. 

The paintings in the present show are land- 
scapes with one exception, a still life interior. 
Summer and winter scenes and bluish noc- 
turnes are painted in flat, tight areas of ab- 
stract patterns — frozen conceptions — which 
carry a conviction not usually found in much 
so-called primitive art. Branchard was in the 
“Masters of Popular Painting” exhibit. 


Mid-Winter 
in Norway 


Paintings by the American 
Artist, 
WILLIAM H. SINGER, JR., 


who has been interpreting 
the beauty of that most 
wonderful country for many 
years. 

& 


Exhibition: 


October 15th to 
SNovember 5th 


& 


BUFFA GALLERY, 58 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 





Hearst Art Empire 
To Be Liquidated 


Witutiam Ranpotpn Hearst is probably 
the most acquisitive of all the great industrial 
captains who have wrested from the natural 
resources of this continent wealth that would 
put a Croesus to shame. Whatever he desired 
he had the power to acquire, from Stafford- 
shire pottery to Gothic cathedrals—much 
of it solely from the love of ownership. In the 
realm of the fine and decorative arts, for five 
decades, the auction marts of Europe and 
America have felt the ripple of excitement as 
the word would pass: “That bid was from a 
Hearst agent.” Orders to buy were gospel, 
bids jumped, the hammer fell, and another art 
treasure was bound for the palace in San 
Simeon, the castle in Wales or, in many cases, 
the obscurity of some Hearst store house. 

Today, as the 75-year-old publisher prepares 
to set his house in order by breaking up his 
vast empire, the Hearst Collection has be- 
come almost a fable in the art world. What 
is its actual size, in numbers and in value; 
in what categories is it strongest? Collectors, 
connoisseurs, the general public have an un- 
derstanding that the Hearst Collection is large 
—tremendous, unprecedented. But this idea 
is based mainly upon a money value of some- 
thing like $50,000,000 and that its dispersal 
may take as long as 15 years. In an effort to 
go further and to give a detailed listing of its 
varied categories, THe Art Dicest asked 
Ernest L. Heitkamp, critic and newspaperman 
and for many years connected with the Hearst 
publishing enterprises, to write a condensed 
description. Incidently, this is the first time 
anything has been published giving a half 
way adequate detailed listing of the extent of 
the art collection. 


By Ernest L. Heitkamp 


The William Randolph Hearst collection of 
art finally is revealed as the greatest, in ex- 
tent and in high level of quality, ever formed 
by a single man. Its imminent dispersal, 
after fifty years in the gathering, by the 
Parish-Watson Company and the Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries, is of momentous interest not 
only to other collectors the world over but to 
the world of art and all interested in art. 

No such effort, prolonged but continuous, 
as the formation of this almost unlimited col- 
lection by Hearst, has occurred in art in our 
times; and no such event as its dispersal will 
occur in this, or, probably, future times. Both 
are epochal. 

Both have had and will have an influence 
on the field of creation, despite the known 
fact that Hearst has been a collector ex- 
clusively of the work of dead men and past 
periods. 

Hearst’s preoccupation with the past in the 
accumulation of his art certainly is no acci- 
dent; nor is it a prejudice. It was established 
almost from the beginning of his collecting 
upon the evident feeling that the fundamen- 
tals and essentials of a great art are reached 
very early in its history; and that subsequent 
periods almost always serve chiefly to com- 
plicate rather than to define or improve. 

In perhaps half.a dozen of the larger fields 
of collecting Hearst undoubtedly is supreme 
in importance as a private collector; and in 
some of them he rivals any museum. With- 
out any question, if his collection could be 
brought together under one roof it would 
form one of the greatest museums. 

Let us begin with the Hearst collection of 
arms and armor in which, indubitably, he is 
in the forerank. 

Complete suits of armor for both men and 
horses include many examples of both the 
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15th and 16th century—the smooth, severe, 
utilitarian suits of the earlier period and the 
florid, embossed suits of later centuries. 


The difficulty of getting complete suits, es- 
pecially of the earlier years, has led to the 
formation within the Hearst collection of % 
suits, 4% suits, breast plates, breast and back 
plates, pairs of gauntlets and many fragments. 

There are ancient arrowheads, axes, chain 
mail, cross-bows, daggers, ensigns, knives of 
all kinds, maces, halberds and partisans, pow- 
der flashs and horns, shields and _ targets, 
spear heads and a “sundry collection” which 
runs into hundreds of items. Typical of the 
amazing complications of merely cataloguing 
such a mass of material is the instance of a 
pair of gilt bronze stirrups of the 17th cen- 
tury recently discovered listed as “book-ends.” 


The Hearst tapestries, in which too, he 
is unrivalled by private collectors, are listed 
as Aubusson (French), Royal Beauvais 
(French), Gobelins (French), Brussels, Eng- 
lish, Flemish, French, German and _ Italian. 

Paintings in which, when we remember 
some of the other great private collections of 
our time as well as public collections, Hearst 
is not outstanding, include American, British, 
Chinese, Dutch, Flemish, French, German, 
Italian, Norwegian, Spanish; to which must 
be added a very numerous group of drawings, 
engravings, lithographs and mezzotints. 


In furniture, however. Hearst has collected 
long, widely and well. His Early American is 
important; and his English no less so. They 
include every known type of object historical- 
ly represented. There are, as well, Dutch, 
Flemish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Swiss, and what, in such a collection, may 
be referred to as a “smattering” of Bohemian, 
Indian, Irish, Portuguese, Welsh, Syrian. 

The English gold and silver is of the first 
importance. There is no article in which the 
old silversmiths delighted to exercise their 
unique talents that is not numerously repre- 
sented. In addition there is Dutch silverware 
and German and Irish, and Spanish and 
Swedish, Belgian, Flemish, French, Italian, 
Peruvian, Portuguese, Russian, Swiss and 
Scandinavian. Silver seems to have had a 
peculiar fascination for Hearst. 

General “art objects” are listed in a be- 
wildering multiplicity, including altars, and- 
irons, basins, bells, bowls, brackets, bronzes 
and brass, busts, candlesticks, Flemish, Goth- 
ic, Italian carved objects, clocks, door knobs, 
escutcheons, fire utensils, fountains, frescoes, 
gargoyles, lanterns, lecterns, locks and keys, 
masks, medallions, mirrors, mortars, mosaics, 
panels, an important collection of pewter, 
plaques, plates, relics, reliefs, reliquaries, sar- 
cophagi. The statuary is subdivided under 
animal motifs, Christian motifs, classical mo- 
tifs, Madonna and Child, Greek groups. 

No one excels Hearst in pottery, china and 
glassware. We find lustre ware, Lowestoft, 
Spode, Sunderland, Worcester, a very impor- 
tant collection of Delft, Burslam, Coalport, 
Crown Derby, Leeds, Rockingham, Wedg- 
wood, and of course his extremely important 
English and Anglo-American Staffordshire, 
Liverpool and Chinese. There are Egyptian 
bowls and vases, French and German china, 
Italian, Persian, Peruvian, and Spanish pot- 
tery, the Hearst’s unequalled collection of 
Hispano-Moresque, and hundreds, thousands 
of pieces listed as of “Various Countries.” 

In buildings and parts he also is supreme. 
It is almost beyond belief that any man in a 
single lifetime could have collected so much 
or so importantly. There are balconies and 
balusters, beams, capitals, English, Gothic 
Spanish and Moorish ceilings, columns, cor- 
bels, French and Spanish doors and doorways, 
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Shopping: Tuomas G. LoMepico 
Ex-WPA Artist Who Last April Won 
Metropolitan Life’s $8,000 Competition 


Carved in Wood 


THE UNUSUAL success that greeted its re- 
cent all-terra cotta show has encouraged the 
Clay Club, New York, to organize another one 
medium show, this time sculpture in wood. 
Most of the members are represented in the 
large show in addition to an impressive list 
of invited young sculptors. 

With approximately fifty different sculp- 
tures carved from wood, as well as one un- 
finished piece (by Carl Swarz) and the tools 
that are used to work on it, the show gives 
a comprehensive survey of the possibilities 
of the medium, which has not enjoyed much 
attention from artists since the 15th century, 
when interior architecture called for all kinds 
of carved wood. The catalogue in the present 
show lists the kind of wood employed for 








each figure and the rooms of the club house 
have been transformed into a “carved abore- 
tum.” 

Laying a chisel to a chunk of wood has 
many hazards that the layman never knows, 
but it is the hazard that impells the wood 
sculptor to his best effects. The variety of 
qualities of the different woods gives a wide 
range of effects in color, form, surface qual- 
ity, and the sculptor often finds his first in- 
spiration dormant within the wood itself: a 
sleek black panther in the polished surface 
of a piece of ebony, or a costumed acrobat 
in the markings of a chunk of lignum vitae. 

Some woods are hard, some soft; some 
black, blond, streaked; some cut like cheese, 
some slinter. The Clay Club show is an edu- 
cation in the qualities of wood. Teak, for 
example, is not black (the Chinese dye it 
black), but is instead blond. It is the best 
all around wood for sculptors (and_ ship- 
builders) because of its tendency not to 
“check,” that is, not to crack when newly 
exposed to air. Lignum vitae, on the other 
hand checks rather treacherously, but for all 
that it has beautiful possibilities and its sur- 
face shines when polished. A half dozen 
varieties of mahogany are in the show. The 
American woods seem to offer most possibili- 
ties for color: cherry, poplar, walnut, etc. 

Among the outstanding pieces in the Clay 
Club exhibitions are Thomas G. Lo Medico’s 
walnut Shopping, a sturdy heavy work; Theo- 
dore Barbarossa’s elaborate Crucifixion, a re- 
ligious panel that ought to find a pious home; 
Jose de Creeft’s powerful Seated Child; the 
delicate, elongated Mother and Child. by War- 
ren Wheelock; and grotesques by Matthew 
Safferson. 

In view of the increasing difficulty of get- 
ting a sculpture show together, the Clay Club 
has put on an excellent offering. It is no 
secret that 75 per cent of the sculptors in 
America are now devoting their time to the 
many current competitions, private and gov- 
ernmental; that 74.5 per cent of them lose 
in these competitions and have nothing but a 
model, unsuitable for exhibition, to show for 
several months’ work; and, finally, that this 
state of affairs is fast becoming intolerable 
for the artists. 





Hitler’s Gift to Chamberlain 


“It is understood,” says the London Sunday 
Times, “that while Mr. Chamberlain was at 
Berchtesgaden Herr Hitler presented him with 
a painting by the German artist, Karl Spitz- 
weg, which Mr. Chamberlain had admired in 
Hitler’s library.” 
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PAINTINGS AND 
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Life Boat: Max PecusTeEIn 
Another Version is Owned by Germany 


Germany’s Pechstein 


Max PEcusTeEIN, one of the original mem- 
bers of “Die Brucke” (the Bridge) group of 
Dresden painters who transformed French 
impressionism into German expressionism, is 
having a show of paintings at the Lilienfeld 
Galleries, New York. A large group of pre- 
War oils date from the artist’s early period, 
while his later work appears in watercolors. 

Dominating the whole group is the large, 
effective Lifeboat, a variation on the theme 
of the picture owned by the National Gallery 


in Berlin (if it has not been purged), which, 


was seen in New York several years ago at 
the Museum of Modern Art. The frail craft 


and the menacing -waves and sky contrast’ 


in this dynamic canvas with the rigid pattern 
of oars and men, rhythmic in their power. In 
other oils, Pechstein’s debt to Van Gogh and 
Gauguin and even Matisse is seen in the flat 
color patterns, the palette, and the theme. 
In the later watercolors, German romanticism 
bursts forth in bright, scarlet and yellow pic- 
tures of sunsets and landscapes. 

Pechstein was born at Zwickau in 1881 and 
studied in Italy and France. In 1906 he joined 


MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


Emile Branchard 


Until Nov. 5 


63 East 57th Street 
New York City 








“Die Brucke,” a group contemporary with 
“Les Fauves” in Paris, and for the next ten 
years he was one of the best known German 
expressionists. His art, bold, eclectic and 
clever, did much to popularize the contem- 
porary German school, though in recent years 
Pechstein’s reputation has become somewhat 
atrophied. 
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Sargent, Pro & Con 


Et Greco always made his figures elon- 
gated—taller than they would normally have 
been in nature. John Singer Sargent generally 
made the standing figures in his portraits 
much taller than«they actually were. What 
was the difference between the two artists in 
their use of distortion? 

The one was aesthetic; the other purely 
social, writes Edward Alden Jewell, New 
York Times critic. “The arbitrary formula 
that the excessive height of a figure indicates 
a person’s social or financial rank,” he con- 
tinues, “is pushed by Sargent and has been 
pushed by artists who derive from him to its 
very limit, resulting in proportions that are 
simply grotesque and that, in Sargent’s case, 
would appear even more so were not anatomy 
soft-pedalled in a blurr of romantic indefinite- 
ness. This cannot be thought akin to El 
Greco’s use of elongation which is profoundly, 
not superficially, psychological. Sargent’s fig- 
ures are just too tall.” 

The foregoing is part of an inquest the 
critic held over Sargent’s genius, upon the 
display of a bequest to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of the Sargent portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
I. N. Phelps Stokes, reproduced in the last 
issue of THe Art Dicest. Coroner Jewell’s 
findings left Sargent’s art in the precarious 
department of “period” verisimultude. Jewell 
quoted some passages out of past time ex- 
tolling the painter’s merits and comparing 
him favorably with such as Velasquez. But 
in the cold bright light of today, the critic 
conclided in regard to Sargent, “ ...a 
flimsy suggestion of a period’s flimsiness. Pre- 
tense paints pretense.” 

There are Sargent lovers still left, however, 
(it is only 13 years since he died) and a 
Times reader came promptly to the artist’s 
defense the following week. In a letter to 
Jewell, Edward H. Betts pleaded that if Sar- 
gent’s sitters “were garbed in the ‘frou-frou,’ 
what more could Sargent do than paint it as 
he saw it? Sargent knew what his sitters 
wanted »and he tried to give it to them. 
He had to make a living by his art, and in 
those days there was no such thing as the 
W. P. A. Federal Art Project for incom- 
potent artists to fall back on. 

“Sargent was a great artist, and one who 
cannot be overlooked as if he had done 
nothing worth while. His watercolors are 
masterpieces in the medium, and some of his 
best portraits are worthy of a place beside 
Rembrandt and Velasquez.” 
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LENHARD SCHLAZER 
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Bread: Katue Kottwitz (Litho) 


“Brot!” They Cry 


THE ELOQUENT black and white misericor- 
dias of Kathe Kollwitz are presented again 
in New York with the exhibition of a group 
of lithographs, woodcuts, and etchings at the 
Kleemann Galleries, until October 22. The 
present show contains many rare items such 
as trial proofs and unlisted prints which ap- 
peal to the collector, as well as more popu- 
lar prints that have become best sellers in 
America in recent years. 

Frau Kollwitz, under interdict in Germany, 
has sounded depths of human compassion 
within a narrow range of subject matter. 
Mother and child, war, hunger, and death 
are the repeated subjects of nearly all the 
prints and for the adult woman, Kollwitz’s 
own self portrait always suffices as model. 

One of the rarest items in the present show 
is a print of Suicide with Child, one of four 
known impressions. This poignant study of 
a mother’s dead, prostrate head with the 
child’s head flung on top, is so lightly 
sketched, so tender in its technical use of 
the crayon, that it seems like a song to the 
surcease of death. In contrast to this print, 
the blacker, more familiar Brot! remains a 
dramatic reality of life. 

There are several prints in the exhibition 
that are not listed in the Seivers catalogue, 
and: the artist’s proofs of three etchings, three 
woodcuts and one of the lithographs. 


_—__— 





New Frame—No Picture 


The San Jose (Cal.) Board of Supervisors 
bought a new metal frame for its “jinx” 
painting of the Santa Clara Valley only to 
find that the canvas had vanished once again 
into the clear California air. The painting, 
10 feet high and 14 feet wide, began its 
phantom career at the close of the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition when it sud- 
denly disappeared, coming to light five years 
later in Los Angeles. Returned to San Jose, 
it was hung for safe keeping in the Civic 
Auditorium. 

Having acquired a nice new frame, the 
Supervisors, when they requested that the oil 
be returned to the court house, were stunned 
to learn that the bulky ghost-picture had 
again followed somebody home. Jay McCabe, 
the Auditorium’s manager, thinks a _ theatri- 
cal company may have packed it up with its 
properties. Wherever it may be, calm Mr. Mc- 
Cabe feels that this vast panorama is hand- 
somely advertising Santa Clara Valley prunes. 
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Knows What He Likes 


Tue Battimore Museum is pursuing rather 
relentlessly the problem of what the average 
man wants from. his museum. The editor of 
the museum’s attractive new Quarterly asked 
his favorite newspaper writer, Gerald W. 
Johnson of the Baltimore Evening Sun. John- 
son answered, “Not a darn thing!” and told 
why. 

“The average man expects nothing,” writes 
Johnson in the Quarterly, “—and gets just 
that—from an art museum because he doesn’t 
go there looking for something he likes, but 
to see something that other people have told 
him is good. Such advice is almost always 
idiotic.” 

Johnson wants the average man to be left 
to himself with art, because if any man thinks 
even a bad picture is swell, and stands be- 
fore it and revels in it, and soaks it in, “he 
has taken the first step on the road toward 
true appreciation,” and “it is as certain as 
sunrise that eventually he will discover an- 
other picture that is sweller. The chances are 
fifty to one that this second picture, although 
it may be bad, too, will have in it some- 
where a little more subtlety, will be less 
blatantly obvious, than the first one.” 

“Taste is rarely God-given,” writes John- 
son. “It is usually acGuired and it is acquired 
most readily by beuldie enjoying what one 
honestly likes. Being an acquisition, taste in- 
evitably changes, and what delights man to- 
day quite naturally and properly will begin 
to look rather second-rate next year. If the 
average American has no taste in art, one 
reason is the fact that he usually has too 
little spirit to resist well-meaning people who 
undertake to lead him by the nose, dictating 
what he should like and what he should not. 
The upshot is that he likes nothing at all, 
and loses all the fun he might have out of 
enjoyment of art. 

“What the average American needs most is 
not a ready-made taste, delivered to him like 
a pre-fabricated house. What he needs is to 
revolt against his mentors and go out and 
build his own.” 





Hugh Mills’ Tenements 


In the paintings of Hugh Lauren Mills, on 
view at the Charles Morgan Gallery from 
Oct. 18 to November 3, one sees the tenements 
of New York, not through the eyes of a 
propagandist for whom they are only an in- 
dictment of the capitalist system, but rather 
through the deeper sensibilities of a resident 
of the tenements. For Hugh Mills, the seem- 
ingly bleak walls of New York’s lower East 
Side are often bathed in soft evening light, as 
in his Playground at Dusk, and take on an 
overtone of lyricism while building up_pat- 
terns in subdued colors. People live and play, 
tend pigeons and potted flowers in Mills’ New 
York—people real and attractive, as pictured 
in his Alice. 

Nebraska-born descendant of the Scotch 
founders of Nova Scotia (many of whom 
moved on into the American colonies), Mills’ 
first one-man show reveals him as a “poet- 
realist” who brings a fresh viewpoint and a 
command of values to the city of his adoption. 
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The Clam Diggers: Avzira PEirRcE 


The Turbulent Brush of Alzira Peirce 


“MACKEREL SKY and mare’s-tails make tall 
ships carry low sails,” according to any able- 
bodied seaman. In the oils of the New Eng- 
land coast by Alzira Peirce, on view at the 
Midtown Galleries, New York, until Oct. 17, 
the expressive use of a wet, mackerel-grey 
pigment, not only in the sky but permeating 
through the picture, calls for the bo’swains to 
pipe quickly for a reef in the sails. 

The artist, wife of Waldo Peirce, rivals 
her husband in her vigor before the canvas. 
The seascapes, with their clam diggers, dip- 
ping seagulls, and agitated whitecaps, carry 
a dark threat in their whipping rhythms. The 


sterm finally breaks in one picture—a view 
askew of a church steeple c-ackling under 
the scarlet flambuoyancy of lightning. 

The turbulence and drama of the majority 
of the canvases in the exhibition are re- 
lieved at times by some exceedingly prosaic 
subject such as a group of self-important 
chickens enthroned on the cross-bar of a 
well-head. This quiet bucolic is an engaging 
study in sympathetic humor and understand- 
ing. The larger landscapes like the seascapes 
are again charged with linear sweeps which, 
if they outrace the color at times, generally 


manage to remain within the canvas’ frame. 





Mrs. Hamilton's Travels 


Being struck on the head by an irate native 
who resented being put on canvas is only one 
of the incidents taken in stride by Hildegarde 
Hamilton during her last winter’s painting 
in the West Indies. She had many adventures 
while working on the pictures of shaded 
streets, harbors and mountains now on view at 
the Vendome Gallery in New York. The most 
alarming occurrence was discovering, while in 
the midst of capturing the tradition-soaked 
flavor of an ancient plaza, the black hand 
of an enterprising rogue in the act of pilfer- 
ing the hand-bag that hung from her chair. 

Rather uneven in quality, her landscapes 
are rich in local color, some loaded with the 
brilliant light of the Caribbean Islands and 
others, like Evening in Cap Haitia, shrouded 
in golden twilight. Buildings known to Co- 
lumbus and his followers, ports lined with 
sail boats, plazas and clusters of picturesque 
dwellings are her favorite subjects. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton has spent much of her time painting and 
exhibiting abroad. Previous shows have dealt 
with life in Spain, Hungary, the Dalmatian 
Coast and the harems of the Near East. 













NEW YORK 
1 EAST 57th ST. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


Genius and Mental Taint 
Current writings on art, particularly in the 
vicinity of Chicago, are so strewn with the 
terminology of psychology that the opinions 
of Harvard’s Dr. E. M. East are pertinent and 
timely. As quoted in the Springfield Union 
and Republican (Mass.), he explains: “We 
ordinary people realize that we are not 
geniuses, and we invent a reason for not mak- 
ing the grade that is soothing to our egos. 
We are mediocrities because we are well-bal- 
anced and do things like other people. All 
we needed to make us geniuses was an in- 
herited or acquired mental taint, something 
that would have made our actions eccentric.” 
It is possible that much of the fantastic in 
contemporary art has its roots in a desire to 
achieve distinction, genius even, by acquiring 
certain eccentricities. Such artists will be sorry 
to learn (and Mrs. Logan will be glad to 
hear) that studies of past geniuses reveal few 


mental taints. As Dr. East says, “One may 
conclude that mental aberrations of certain 
types are not absolutely incompatible with 


genius, but also that a hospital for the insane 
is not a good place to search for supermen.” 
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AMERICAN 
ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON 


GALLERIES - INC 
30 EAST 57th STREET 


ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL 
& AMERICAN FURNITURE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
Chinese & European Objects of Art 
From the Estate of 


MRS HELEN L. BIRCH 
[ Widow of the Late Thomas Howard Birch 
U. S. Minister to Portugal ] 


Sold by Order of the Executors 
The Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


Property Collected by the Late 
DR GILBERT D. MURRAY 
Spring Lake, New Jersey 
Sold by the Order of the Executor 


Property of 
MRS LOUIS F. ROTHSCHILD 
New York City + Sold by ber Order 


MRS HENRY HERSEY ANDREW 
New York City + Sold by ber Order 


With other Properties 
Sold by Order of the Various Owners 


PUBLIC SALE 
OCTOBER 28 &« 29 AT 2 P. M. 


* 


Something Different 
in Public Sale by Auction 


AN INNOVATION which we believe will 
more firmly establish public sale by 
auction as a sound and irreproachable 
form of selling art and literary prop- 
erty will soon be introduced by these 
galleries: 


REASONABLE RESERVE PRICES placed by 
owners on a limited number of valuable 
pieces among their consignments will 
be printed in our sale catalogues, thus 
creating a standard of values for an- 
tiques that has never been established 
in this country. All items Not carrying 
such a reserve price will be sold to the 
highest bidder, without reserve. The 
accurate catalogue descriptions of all 
pieces will note any existing restora- 
tions or defects. 


THIS NEW AUCTION POLICY affords 
greater protection to buyer and con- 
signor alike—and for the benefit of 
both we shall continue to devote the 
resources of our unexcelled reference 
library and the combined abilities of 
our expert appraisers and cataloguers. 


Sales conducted by 
E. H. L. Thompson and A. N. Bade 








Ladik Prayer Rug: Earty XVII Century 
In Birch-Murray Sale 


At “American Art” 


THE FALL AUCTION SEASON continues busy, 
with the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries announcing six days of activity on 
the auctioneer’s podium during the last half 
of October, and also the opening of two ex- 
hibitions of property that will be dispersed 
to bidders in three sales scheduled for the 
first week in November. 


James W. Falconer Library 


Featuring a group of the works of Robert 
Burns, including a first edition of the rare 
Kilmarnock Burns (1786) and the original 
autograph manuscript of his poem To a Moun- 
tain-Daisy, the James Wilson Falconer Library 
comes from Minneapolis to be scattered by 
the auctioneer’s hammer October 19. The 
Burns group is accompanied by some im- 
portant examples of early printing, including 
a first edition of Higden’s Polycronicon, the 
only edition printed by William Caxton 
(1482). A recent series of “best sellers” and 
a super-epic of the screen lend interest to 
a first edition of William Bligh’s A Narrative 
of the Mutiny on Board his Majesty's Ship 
Bounty, London, 1790. Other items of interest 
are manuscripts from the hand of Stevenson 
and two letters written by the acrimonious 
Samuel Johnson of dictionary fame. 


Western Furniture—Eastern Rugs 

On the afternoons of Oct. 21 and 22 these 
galleries will sell English and American furni- 
ture, silver, and Chinese porcelains, the prop- 
erty of Mary G. Stowe and William C. 
Murphy, and Oriental rugs collected by the 
connoisseur, Arthur Urbane Dilley. 

Sheraton and Chippendale pieces in ma- 
hogany dominate the English furniture collec- 
tion, while a variety of small pieces, particu- 
larly tables, enhance the American group, with 
early items in applewood, cherry, walnut and 
mahogamy. London silversmiths are well repre- 
sented in the silver collection, which is pre- 
dominately English. 

The rugs in the Arthur Urbane Dilley col- 
lection include antique Kurdistan, Bakhshis, 
Khorassan, Hamadan and Kirmanshah exam- 
ples. In Oriental Rugs and Carpets, Mr. Dil- 


ley illustrated two items now on the block, 
namely a weaver’s sample showing one-fourth 
of the design for an antique Bijar rug, and 
a Kirmanshah rug with the “tree of life” 
Mmptive appearing throughout. 


U. S. Postage Stamps 


Feeling that current political conditions in 
Europe are making the U. S. increasingly 
important in the philatelic world, the Ameri- 
can Art-Anderson Galleries announce the de- 
velopment of a staff for sale and appraisal of 
this branch of the auction business. The sea- 
son’s first sale in this field will be held Oct. 
24 when a prominent collection of American 
issues will be available to bidders. All de- 
nominations are represented in the issues of 
1851-60, including the very rare 90-cent, im- 
perforate, of 1860. Issues since 1870 are com- 
plete, including the rare 10-cent special print 
of 1880. A feature of the collection are groups 
of local stamps on original cover, notably two 
fine covers of the California Penny Post en- 
velopes and a specimen of the New York 
City Mail Company. 


Furniture and Objects of Art 

The afternoons of Oct. 28 and 29 will be 
marked by the dispersal of English, Continental 
and American furniture, Oriental rugs, and 
Chinese and European objects of art from 
the estate of Mrs. Helen L. Birch, widow of 
the late Thomas Howard Birch, U. S. Minister 
to Portugal. 

Americanadiana 

On exhibition from Oct. 28, and on sale 
the morning and afternoon of Nov. 3, will be 
literature pertaining to the early development 
of the New World, collected by Dr. Norman 
Viner of Montreal, Canada. European culture 
seeping into the Western Hemisphere is re- 
flected in the writings of early explorations 
and travels and in Champlain’s Voyages 
(1632). Under the hammer with this collec- 
tion will be a first issue of Hennepin’s de- 
scription of Louisiana (1683), Henry’s Travels 
and Adventures in Canada (1809), and Jef- 
fery’s History of the French Dominions in 
North and South America (1760). 


Bishop Library 

Bringing to an end the disposal of one of 
America’s fabulous book collections, Part III 
of the Cortlandt F. Bishop library will change 
hands on the afternoon and evening of No- 
vember 14 and the evening of November 15. 
Part III comprises the letters R-Z and con- 
tains approximately 600 items, including many 
noble examples of early printing, and master- 
pieces of literature, binding, and illustration. 
These lots will be on exhibition in the gal- 
leries from November 5 to the time of the 
sale, 





Amy Spingarn Debut 

Until Oct. 29 the Georgette Passedoit Gal- 
lery is presenting in a first one-man exhibition 
the gay and brightly colored landscapes and 
city views of Amy Spingarn. Trained under 
Kenneth Hayes Miller and Hans Hoffman, 
Mrs. Spingarn reduces her scenes to their 
simplest essentials, putting down what might 
almost be shorthand notes, rendering them in 
clear, wash-like color. 

Handling and concept suggest that this art- 
ist is an admirer of the adept M. Dufy. In 
Gramercy Park and Central Park at 59th 
Street the scene is presented in a pattern as 
unrelated to solid reality as if it had been 
caught through the guileless eyes of a child. 
Mexican Patio and Looking East from Chat- 
ham Square are weighted only with the few 
lines needed to suggest the flavor of the spots 
depicted, while Bridge at Malbaie is in a less 
spontaneous vein, being marked by consider- 
ably heavier outlines and stronger contrasts. 
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Bords de Oise a Meriel: CHarLes Francois DAuBIGNY 
In the Alexander-Baker Sale 


The Coming Fortnight at Parke-Bernet 


Activity in the auction rooms of the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries goes into high tempo the lat- 
ter fortnight of October, beginning with the 
important Erskine Hewitt Collection of his- 
torical Americana, miniatures and decorations 
on Oct. 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22. Following this 
on Oct. 25, 26, 27 and 28, the Van Sweringen 
collection, comprising the entire contents of 
the former residence of the late O. P. and 
M. J. Van Sweringen (Daisy Hill Farm, Hunt- 
ing Valley, Ohio), will be sold on the premises 
under Parke-Bernet management. Included are 
important Early American and English furni- 
ture and decorations, a large group of blue 
Staffordshire ware, Early American glass, 
paintings and prints, hooked rugs, Georgian 
silver and pewter. 

Alexander-Baker Paintings 

Important paintings, including 18th century 
English and American canvases, work of the 
Barbizon and Dutch Schools and 19th century 
genre examples, from the estates of the late 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander and George F. 
Baker, will be sold at these galleries the 
evening of Nov. 4, following exhibition from 
Oct. 29. In the English group are found a 
fine portrait of Michael Russell by Romney 
and Zoffany’s painting of Dr. Johnson, Mrs. 
Johnson and Servant, formerly in the Duke 
of Hamilton collection. Hogarth is represented 
by a pair of portraits from the Duke of Lein- 
ster collection. 

One of the port-hole portraits of Washing- 


Johannes Wolff: Joun SinceR SARGENT 
In Alexander-Baker Sale 
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ton by Rembrandt Peale is among the Ameri- 
can paintings. Historical interest attaches to 
Copley’s portrait of Gov. Thomas Pownall, ap- 
pointed Colonial Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay in 1757 and who published his famous 
work, The Administration of the Colonies, in 
1764. The Barbizon group includes paintings 
by Diaz, Dupre, Corot and three by Daubigny, 
among them the charming Bords de [Oise a 
Meriel. 

Special mention goes to Antonio Vivarini’s 
pair of panels of Saints, formerly in the Achil- 
lito Chiesa collection, and Zuloaga’s Buffalo 
le Chanteur Montmartoise, this being the 
earlier of the two portraits he painted of 
the popular cafe-concert entertainer. Another 
important painting is Sargent’s portrait of 
Johannes Wolff, deposited as his diploma work 
when he was elected an Academician in 1897. 


Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw Collection 


Nearly 400 lots of English, American, 
French, Italian and Spanish furniture, mostly 
of the 18th century, are included in the prop- 
erty from the estate of the late Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw, removed from “Boulder Farm,” 
Newton Center, Mass. These will be sold at 
auction at Parke-Bernet Oct. 27, 28 and 29, 
following exhibition from Oct. 22. More than 
100 lots of English, Russian, Polish and Ger- 
man silver, including a rare group of Jewish 
ritualistic objects, are a feature of the collec- 
tion. Also appearing are Brussels tapestries, 
medieval textiles, decorative paintings, an- 
tique linens, glass and porcelains. 


Estate of the Comtesse de Chivre 


Fine French furniture and decorations from 
the estate of the late Comtesse de Chivre will 
be dispersed by Parke-Bernet on Nov. 4 and 
5. The furniture which is mostly of the 18th 
century, includes signed pieces by such well- 
known ébénistes as Leleu and Levasseur. A 
semi-circular commode with the stamp of Jean 
Henri Riesener also appears. 





Lectures by Walter Pach 

Walter Pach, artist, critic and writer, will 
give a series of six illustrated lectures in New 
York on the important exhibitions of the 
present season at the Harkness Academic 
Theatre, Columbia University. The lectures 
will be held on Wednesday evenings Oct. 19, 
Nov. 16, Dec. 14, Jan. 18, Feb. 15, and March 
15. Tickets for the series, which is under the 
sponsorship of a distinguished group of art 
directors and collectors, will be $10 and may 
be obtained by writing the office of Arthur L. 
Strasser, 160 Broadway, New York. 


742 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


* 
Public Sale 
November 4 
at 8:15 P.M. 


VALUABLE PAINTINGS 
from the Estates of 


MRS. 


C. B. ALEXANDER 
and 


GEORGE F. BAKER 


INCLUDING AN IMPORTANT 

GROUP SOLD BY ORDER OF 

JAVITS AND JAVITS, AT- 

TORNEYS FOR THE OWNERS 
with additions 


XVIIl century English and 
American works, Barbizon and 
Dutch School paintings and XIX 
century genre examples. Out- 
standing in the English group is 
a fine portrait of Michael Rus- 
sell, Esq. by Romney and Zof- 
fany's painting of Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Johnson and Servant, for- 
merly in the Duke of Hamilton 
collection. Hogarth is repre- 
sented by a pair of paintings, 
Sir George Clare and Lady 
Sybil Clare, from the Duke of 
Leinster collection. A  "port- 
hole" portrait of George Wash- 
ington by Rembrandt Peale and 
John Copley portrait of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Pownall are among 
the American paintings. The 
Barbizon group 
tinguished paintings by Diaz, 
Dupré, Corot, and .Daubigny. 
Outstanding among the genre 
paintings are 


includes dis- 


Bouguereau's 
“Crossing the Brook” and 
"Berceuse.” 
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Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST. 
This Trial Offer is one of the best ways 
to help the magazine to create art in- 
terest in America. Please do it today. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


THe CARNEGIE SALUTE to the verboten ex- 
pressionism of modern Germany, given as are 
all Carnegie salutes, in the form of a mean- 
ingless “first prize” for a particular picture, 
has been echoed in New York among the 
exhibitions. Formerly, a new art season 
opened with a parcel of spectacular School 
of Paris shows, but this year the foreign ex- 
hibitions in the news are those of Kokoscka 
(now closed), Max Pechstein, and Kathe Koll- 
witz. The Modern Museum show of Rouault 
prints is closer to German expressionism than 
Parisian gaiety and it, like the art of the 
three just mentioned, is under interdict in 
the Third Reich, whose art program calls for 
some kind of “ennobling” naturalism. 


Otherwise the tone of exhibitions in Man- 
hattan this October is decidedly American. 
The imminent World’s Fairs, the government 
competitions, and the lively controversies are 
turning artists’ and gallery-goers’ minds to 
the problems in contemporary America. Last 
summer’s stir about the French critics and 
their reaction to American art helped set the 
stage for this. 

The critics are all back at their posts and 
there is a rumor about that Margaret Bruen- 
ing is to do an art column for the Hearst 
Journal and American which has been with- 
out a critic for a year. Miss Bruening is one 
of the ablest art writers in New York. Last 
spring at the close of the art season the Post 
dropped its art editor, Jerome Klein, but this 
fall, due undoubtedly to pressure from its 
readers, the paper reengaged him. His art 
column has always been an excellent foil to 
that of the more conservative critics; he is as 
biased in favor of social conscious art as 
Cortissoz is in favor of academic. 


Margo Allen's Earthy Heads 


There are quite a number of sculpture ex- 
hibitions on the current calendar, most of 
them reported elsewhere in this issue: .Lovet- 
Lorski at Wildenstein’s; Arden Galleries’ 
group show, the Clay Club, the Sculptors’ 
Guild show at the Brooklyn Museum, and 
another one man show by Margo Allen at 
the Marie Sterner Galleries. 

Mrs. Allen is showing terra cotta heads of 
Mexican types and she seems to have caught 
the architecture of a peon’s broad face with 


real fidelity. Carlos Merida writes in her 
catalogue, “Mrs. Allen has not merely con- 
cerned herself with sculptural problems but 
she has achieved power and truth in these 
portraits, in which the physignomy of our 
types are given everlasting expression.” The 
roomful of earthy-colored heads certainly has 
something more than mere likeness to nature; 
they have form. 


Latta Kingan Holds 3rd Show 


Among the painters early in the season 
with their shows was Latta Kingan with a 
new group of oils at the Montross Gallery, 
where he exhibited also last year. Taking 
up art late in life and with no formal train- 
ing Kingan has now had three shows, each 
one showing marked improvement. Emily 
Genauer of the World Telegram paid tribute 
to the artist’s vigor and boldness in approach- 
ing his subject, the majestic Grand Canyon. 
Some of the canvases are still in the “picture- 
postcard” manner, she wrote, but “Planting 
Potatoes with its rich textures and cleverly 
manipulated planes so that the picture has 
deep perspective and yet is maintained on an 
even focal plane, and Away to the Sea which 
has something of the movement of a Marsden 
Hartley waterfall, and Strayed With the Herd 
with its sensitively felt foreground textures, 
are the work of a man who is no longer an 
amateur but a real painter.” 


Two Younger Painters 

Among the younger painters having their 
first one man show are Stuyvesant Van Veen 
at the Hudson Walker Galleries and Paul 
Lewis Clemens at the Walker Galleries. This 
latter artist, whose show will be reported in 
the next issue, is something of a “find,” judg- 
ing from his paintings which were not yet 
hanging at this issue goes to press. Two years 
ago THe Art Dicest chose his canvas for 
reproduction out of the Municipal Commit- 
tee’s huge National Exhibition of American 
Art. He is a young artist and has gone stead- 
ily forward since that time. It will be inter- 
esting to record next issue the reactions of 
the critics to his work. 

Stuyvesant Van Veen is not entirely new 
to the New York art world as his paintings 
have been in group shows and in smaller 


Saturday Night, Peterborough: StUYvVESANT VAN VEEN. On View at Hudson D. Walker's 
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one man shows “off the street.” He is 28 
years old, a résearch associate of anthro- 
pology working with Professor Franz Boas, 
and an able painter, judging from his show 
of watercolors at the Hudson D. Walker Gal- 
leries. They were “nocturnes” of New Hamp- 
shire village streets and Pittsburgh steel mills. 
“They are not without a certain sensational- 
ism,” wrote Howard Devree in the Times, 
“but it is confined largely to lighting in noc- 
turnes such as the striking Peterborough Back 
Street and to rhythms in some of the other 
pictures.” 

Van Veen’s particular skill, according to 
Emily Genauer in an enthusiastic review in 
the World Telegram, “lies in so composing 
his picture that it is a well contained unit 
churning with movement, yet with its ele- 
ments so cohesively organized that a frame 
is almost superfluous.” 


Stromsted Is ‘‘Discovered” 

While on the subject of nocturnes, Miss 
Emily Francis, who directs the Contempo- 
rary Arts Gallery, opened the season with a 
show of nocturnes in oil by regular members 
of the Galleries “group.” It was an uneven 
show, but one or two highlights stood out. 
Among these were canvases by Elliot Orr 
and Michael Rosenthal, both of whom are 
nocturnal in palette anyway, and a really 
striking piece by John C. Pellew. 

The opening one man show at the Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery is by Alf J. Strom- 
sted, whose first show has been requested 
for exhibition by his homeland, Norway. 
Stromsted was first noticed by Miss Francis 
in the Independents’ show (this big annual 
evidently still functions as it was designed 
to, despite the hilarity that greets it), and 
after looking at more of his pictures she 
decided to give him a show. “A feeling for 
paint quality and for well broken up decora- 
tive surfaces characterizes his work,” writes 
Howard Devree in the Times. “Certain mod- 
ern influences are perhaps detectable in the 
work, but in his portraits and in a tender 
spring Idyll he definitely achieves a stature 
of his own.” 

Definitely on the lyric-classie order, writes 
Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune, Strom- 
sted’s talent is “a promising one.” 


The Ballet of Edward Seago 


The ballet comes to town this month, to 


the Metropolitan Opera, and Edward Seago, 


English artist, is showing a group of paint- 
ings of the ballet done in Monte Carlo and at 


Before the Curtain Rises: Epwarp SEAGo 
On View at Carstairs Gallery 
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Mexican Head: Marco ALLEN 
On View at Marie Sterner’s 


Covent Garden of the Ballet Russe company, 
as well as a large group of circus and horse 
pictures. The artist, one of the most popular 
among the younger English painters, is prob- 
ably best known for his circus scenes. As a 
young man he joined a troupe, working at 
odd jobs. Seago has done innumerable por- 
traits of aristocratic Englishmen and he has 
collaborated with John Masefield on several 
books. Another book, written by Masefield 
and illustrated by Seago, is to appear next 
month, Tribute to the Ballet, published by 
Macmillan’s. One more item on Seago: He is 
represented in the collection of His Majesty's 
Destroyer, Hyperion. 

The canvases by this young Englishman 
have a certain flair for poised movement that 
lends itself particularly well to his choice of 
subject. Lightly and gracefully brushed, some- 
times theatrical in their effects of light and 
shadow, as fluent as watercolors, they catch 
the spirit of Massine’s troupe with effective- 
ness. The show will run through October. 


The Panorama 

Photography recently came to the forefront 
with shows at the Modern Museum and at 
the Federal Art Project Gallery. Walker 
Evans’ clear documents on one third of the 
nation’s housing and family life at the Mod- 
ern Museum was a revealing show. The Fed- 
eral Art Project photographers are making 
really fine prints. 

A group show at the Macbeth Galleries, 
presenting some recent work by its regularly 
shown artists, contained a number of inter- 
esting canvases. Robert Brackman spied a 
market woman one day on the East Side in 
New York, had her pose in his studio with 
a basket of vegetables and a goose, and 
turned out a remarkable figure study. The 
most imposing canvas in the show was Her- 
bert Mayer’s Dorset, Springtime, which, ac- 
cording to Royal Cortissoz, in the Herald 
Tribune, “breathes the very fragrance and 
sentiment of the season, a sensitive, almost 
tremulous record of a happy movement.” 

Celine Baekeland, who travels far and wide 
to paint, recently held a one man show at 
Studio Guild, of views of Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Florida and the Hudson. River. The 
Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle Burrows, pre- 
ferred her latter subjects. “These are solid 
substantial effects by an unsophisticated tal- 
ent,” was the measured opinion of this critic. 
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Pagan Princess, Nigeria: Cyrus LeRoy BALpRIDGE 


Baldridge, New Yorker, Wins Chicago Prize 


Cyrus LeRoy Batprivce, newly a member 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers, entered his 
Pagan Princess, Nigeria in the society’s annual 
October exhibition, where the active and as- 
sociate members voted it the $500 prize. De- 
scribed by Eleanor Jewett in the Chicago 
Tribune as being “solid, direct and decora- 
tive,” Baldridge’s winning print is evidence 
of his mastery of African subject matter, 
a mastery acquired in part by illustrating sev- 
eral books on the “Dark Continent.” 

Born in Alton, N. Y., in 1889, Baldridge 
studied with Frank Holme and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago before doing the 300 
sketches of West Africa that are now in the 
Fisk University Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Continuing her review, Miss Jewett wrote: 
“Elizabeth Orton Jones, whose delicate color 
etchings never fail to charm, shows Pan’s 
Lantern, a most delightful composition. Fish- 
ing enthusiasts will enjoy Shallow Waters by 
Will Simmons. The Sonata by James Swann 
is a delicious bit of fantasy exquisitely han- 
dled, and the Woodsfolk by Bertha Jaques 
is a most intriguing snatch of mushrooms 
with an elf as big as life. Summer Afternoon 
by Alexander Mastro-Valerio is another of 
those velvety, perfect studies of the nude for 
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which this etcher has made an enviable repu- 
tation for himself.” 

This Chicago critic also recommended 
Walter Tittle’s portrait print My Parents, Lee 
Sturges’ two mountain landscapes of South 
America, the Slow Miles by R. H. Palenske, 
the dog plate titled Gordon Setter by Walter 
Bohl, and a print of youthful musical prodi- 
gies by Margery Ryerson. 

C. J. Bulliet, in the Chicago Daily News, 
mentions Pastoral in which Eugenie F. Gla- 
man has placed a shepherdess “in classic un- 
attire” in charge of a flock of sheep, also 
Kenneth Holmes’ Skating on Gisby Pool, and 
describes Blanche McVeigh’s Trifling Woman 
as adding a dash of humor to the exhibition. 
The subject is a Negro woman attended by two 
children and carrying on her head a basket 
of washing. She looks with stern disapproval 
at a dusky young lass who is giving what 
might be called “the dog eye” to two swains. 

Joseph- Margolies, Gordon Grant, W. R. 
Woiceske, John Paul Jenson are other print 
makers who are included in this exhibition 
at the Roullier galleries in Chicago’s Fine 
Arts Building. The winning print, as is the 
custom, will be published by the society and 
distributed as a gift to all members. 


Reitzel in San Jose 


Preswent MacQuarrie of San Jose State 
College, wishing to broaden the established 
art courses to include painting and to sup- 
plement the academic courses with more art, 
has appointed Marques E. Reitzel, for several 
years the energetic head of art at Rockford 
College, chairman of the department. As an- 
other step in that direction Herbert Sanders, 
a graduate of Ohio University who has been 
teaching at San Jose during the summer ses- 
sions, will teach ceramics and ceramic sculp- 
ture. 

As a painter, Mr. Reitzel has contributed 
annually to most of the important national ex- 
hibitions, winning among others, the Logan 
medal and the Butler prize at the Chicago Art 
Institute. He is a graduate of the latter in- 
stitution, and has taught on the faculty of 
Beloit College, Rockford College, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Western Reserve, 
Ohio State University and the University of 
Southern California. 

With the transfer of Mr. Reitzel to San 
Jose, the headquarters of the American Col- 
lege Society of Print Collectors will also be 
moved from Rockford. As National Chairman 
of the society, Mr. Reitzel has been instru- 
mental in bringing it to its present position 
of influence in the realm of fine prints. The 
object of this organization, which is entirely 
non-profit (all dues go to the purchase of 
plates), is to publish the best prints possible 
by the world’s most distinguished artists. 
James McBey is the artist commissioned for 
the Fall publication. 





New Print Process 


The carborundum tint process, a new tech- 
nique developed by the Graphic Arts Division 
of Philadelphia’s Federal Art Project, is said 
to achieve the richness of the mezzo tint and 
of the aquatint. A copper plate intaglio meth- 
od of reproduction, minute diamond-hard 
crystals of carbide of silicon are used in 
processing the plate. After dusting the copper 
plate with carborundum, it is sprinkled with 
water until the abrasive is held. The next step 
is the final preparation of the plate by rolling 
into the copper surface the fine particles of 
carborundum. After the surface is evenly cov- 
ered, the drawing is transferred to the plate 
and the contrasts of light and dark are ac- 
complished with the use of the scraper and 
burnisher. The unusual depth of tone and 
density is determined by the quality of the 
ink-holding surface. Printing is almost iden- 
tical to the method used in printing an etch- 
ing. 

This new medium has been developed by 
Richard Hood, Michael Gallagher (whose 
Mine Explosion is reproduced on page 26), 
Dox Thrash, Roswell Weidner and Hubert 
Mesibov, working under the direction of Ben- 
jamin Knotts. 





Bishop on Moore Board 


Richard E. Bishop, nationally known etcher 
and author of Bishop’s Birds, has been elected 
to the Board of Managers of Philadelphia’s 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, 
filling the place left vacant by the recent 
death of George Walter Dawson. Three times 
a juryman for the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
annual watercolor exhibition, his etchings and 
bird studies may be seen in museums from 
Honolulu to New York. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: 











OLD AND NEW 





Mine Explosion: Micuaet GatiacHer. Carborundum 
Tint Print Illustrating a New Graphic Technique. 


200 of the 61,174 Prints Done Under the W.P.A. 


Tue U. S. Nationat Museum in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the scene, until Oct. 30, of the 
most comprehensive exhibition thus far held 
of work done under the Graphic Arts Division 
of the W. P. A. Federal Art Project. The show, 
according to Holger Cahill, National Director 
of the Art Project, is “a kaleidoscope of con- 
temporary America in all of its phases; the 
display carries one from the subway crowds 
of Manhattan to the breathless span of the 
Bay Bridge in San Francisco, from industrial 
scenes in Ohio to wheat fields, mesas, and 
orchards.” On view are about 200 prints. 


The exhibit, arranged under the auspices 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
gives an opportunity to study a cross-section of 
the work being done by the 250 artists who 
comprise the Graphic Arts Division. That this 
group is energetic and enthusiastic is obvious 
from the fact that since August, 1935, when 
the project was instituted, it has produced the 
amazing total of 61,174 prints. The output of 
the Graphic Arts Division, like that of the 
sculpture and painting branches, is allocated 
to tax-supported municipal, state and federal 
institutions. There is little duplication, as the 
editions range from 25 to not more than 75, 
while there are 13,458 buildings that receive 
government-fostered art. 

Outstanding aspects of the exhibition are 
the depiction of an unusually wide panorama 
of the American scene and the versatility of 
the graphic techniques used. New York’s 
towering skyscrapers, pueblos, fishing villages, 
wheat fields, industrial plants and the slums 
of our great cities are brought into focus 
through the medium of lithographs, wood en- 
gravings, drypoints, etchings, woodcuts, aqua- 
tints and linoleum cuts. 

A feature of the exhibition is a group of 
30 “Carborundum Tint” prints, done by a pro- 
cess accidentally discovered by project artists 
in Philadelphia. This new process is a copper 
plate intaglio method of reproduction which 
widens the printmaker’s range of expression 
and allows him a scope of tonal effects in 
black and white that are akin to painting. Mr. 
Cahill believes this is an important contribu- 
tion to the technical side of print making. 

The Graphic Arts Division, like the Index 
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of American Design, has largely escaped the 
fire that has often been directed at other divi- 
sions of the Federal Art Project. This exhibi- 
tion is evidence of the energy and skill that 
won for the government graphic artists a 
position of esteem—a position attested to 
by the fact that their works have been in- 
cluded in many national and international 
shows, listed in Fine Prints of Year and ex- 
hibited in several American and European 
museums. 





The Hearst Art Empire 


[Continued from page 17} 


gates, lamps, English, French, German and 
Italian mantels, panels and panelling, Eng- 
lish and “sundry” rooms, railings, staircases, 
sconces, shutters, spandrels, wallpapers, win- 
dows and weiblustres. 

Stained glass also has been a favorite of 
Hearst through the whole period of his col- 
lecting. He has armorial glass, Austrian, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Flemish, French, German, Span- 
ish, Swiss, and classification of “Religious.” 

Miscellaneous hangings include altar pieces, 
brocades, coverlets, covers, cushions, embroid- 
ery, horse trappings, orphreys—ecclesiastical 
robes, etc.—panels, portieres, quilts and wall 
coverings. He has copes, chasubles and just 
“hangings.” 

His collection of autographs and original 
manuscripts takes first rank in these days. 
There is the important Americana, including 
numerous documents of Washington and Lin- 
coln; American and foreign authors, kings, 
queens, statesmen, warriors, public men and 
women of all walks of life. 

And among the unspecified items are two 
complete Spanish religious buildings, taken 
apart, packed piece by piece, transported to 
this country and stored in warehouse and 
cellar. One now stored in more than 10,000 
boxes in the Hearst New York storehouse— 
originally arrived at the Port of New York 
in more than 14,000 boxes. “Hoof and mouth 
disease” warned the port authorities as they 
condemned the straw used for packing; and 
each of the 14,000 boxes had to be unpacked 
and repacked before it was admitted. 








The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Smali Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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New York City 


(at 57th Street) 


EXHIBITION OF 
RECENT WATERCOLORS 
by 
KARL 


OBERTEUFFER 


Oct. 24 to Nov. 12 
GALLERIES 


M I LC 108 W. 57 St. 


NEW YORK 
In American Art Since 1905 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


PECHSTEIN 


October 17-November 5 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
21 East 57th Street « New York City 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


“OUR LEARNED FRIENDS” 
by 
S. VAN ABBE, A.R.E., R.B.A. 


Schultheis Galleries 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


BEST PRINTS MEDIUM 


For years THE ANT DIGEST has cultivated a print 

market. Today, among its circulation of more than 

12,500, are included many fine print collections. 

Please request that we show you material 
to this effect. 
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SARGENT 
TITAN WHITE 


A Titanium Di-oxide product . . . 





absolutely dependable, permanent, 
plastic and WHI TE! 


A PERFECT WHITE 
FOR ALL MIXTURES 
AND ALL TECHNIQUES 


Without realizing 
it, so many ar- 
tists mix good 


colors with an 






















inferior -white! 
But as white 
forms about 70% 
of the paint film 
of most pictures 
and is the most 
important “color” 
on your palette 
from the stand- 
point of your pic- 
ture’s perman- 
ence, don’t you 
think you 
SHOULD be par- 


ticular? 


Sargent Titan 
White is _ fool- 
proof, yet low 
priced for a per- 
manent white, 
(above tube 40c, 
full pound tube 
75c).* But at ANY 
price it would be 


economical. 





for “4 MERICA’S 
PALETTE” 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
5601 First Avenue . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Slightly higher west of Rockies. 
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Steam, Smoke and Snow: Peter Heck 
Awarded the Bronze Medal of Honor 


Allied Artists Reach Quarter Century Mark 


CELEBRATING the quarter century anniver- 
sary of its organization, the Allied Artists 
of America have assembled their 25th annual 
exhibition at the Fine Arts Gallery, New 
York, on view through October and providing 
the city with its largest current show. More 
than 300 paintings and sculptures fill the 
building’s three large exhibition rooms. 

The association was organized in 1913 main- 
ly for the purpose of holding this annual 
show, and it grew out of the need for ade- 
quate opportunity for American artists to 
exhibit their work. Ironically, it rounds the 
quarter century mark just in the year when 
the complaint is being raised that there is too 
much opportunity for anyone who puts a 
brush to canvas to exhibit his work. Times 
have changed. 

In selecting the prize awards at this year’s 
annual the jury had to work within much 
closer limits than the number of works ex- 
hibited, since paintings and sculptures by 
officers, members of the jury, and many 
others, were ineligible for awards. The top 
painting award went to Keith Shaw Wil- 
liams for his tightly knit composition show- 
ing a manikin in a studio interior. The bronze 
medal of honor was given to Peter Helck 
for his Steam, Smoke and Snow, a powerfully- 
simplified canvas that is clean as a whistle 


in color and drawing. Dean Cornwell won 
the medal of honor for a watercolor or mural 
design with his design for a recently executed 
mural. The Freidrichs prize for the most 
meritorious work regardless of subject or 
medium went to Ernest Lawson for his care- 
fully wrought impressionistic view of Central 
Park in Winter. Honorable mention was ac- 
corded Douglas Gorsline. All of these awards 
were selected by a jury composed of Way- 
man Adams, Percy Albee, John Young Hun- 
ter, Gordon Samstag, and Jere R. Wickwire. 

The sculpture jury—Jeno Juszko, Ulysses 
Ricci, and Peter Dalton—withheld the top 
sculpture prize, the medal of honor, and 
made only two awards. One was the $100 
Lindsey Morris Memorial prize for the best 
group of bas-reliefs which was given to Pietro 
Montana. Honorable mention was accorded 
Cornelia Cresson’s plaster Nude. 

With work by many familiar academicians 
comprising the bulk of the show, the three 
hundred paintings and sculptures keep within 
the bounds of conservative art, with radical 
aesthetics and subject matter entirely absent. 
Large group shows such as this and the 
Academy annual are often the only oppor- 
tunity the public has to follow the work 
of many well known artists, particularly busy 
portraitists, who do not hold one man shows. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 

Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oc- 

tober to June: monthly, June, July, August, 

September, at New York. N. Y., for October 

1, 1938, State of New York, County of New 

York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Boswell, who, having been duly sworn 
according tu .aw, deposes and says that he is 
Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 116 
E. 59th St.. New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor. 
none; Business Manager, Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 
59th St.. New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immédiately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N: Y.; Peyton Boswell, 116 E. 59th St., 





New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Helen Boswell, 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Marcia B. Hopkins, 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Mrs. H. S. Ciolkowski, 
26 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given, also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

PEYTON BOSWELL, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
day of October, 1938. 
L. M. CAGNEY. 
Notary Public, 
County of Westchester. 


N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 6, No. OC 178 


Reg. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1940.) 
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American-Anderson’s 
New Sale Policy 


Mitton B. Locan, new president of the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
in an exclusive interview with Charles Messer 
Stow, antiques editor of the New York Sun, 
announced revolutionary changes in the con- 
duct of that institution. Following the Eng- 
lish custom of allowing reserve prices to be 
placed on items, writes Mr. Stow, the Ameri- 
can Art will permit this privilege to consignors 
and in addition the reserve price will be 
printed in the catalogue. These catalogues 
“will contain accurate descriptions of all 
goods offered for sale,” with restorations and 
defécts noted, and “with no juggling of 
words to make a piece sound better.” 


There is a new class of buyer, Mr. Logan 
believes, which he feels will be most impor- 
tant to the auction business. “The old and 
lavish collectors,” he told Mr. Stow, “have 
either retired from the market or have no 
money to spend. There are a great number, 
however, of men and women who want to 
spend a comparatively small amount for the 
beautification of their homes and who will 
buy at auction if they can be sure first that 
they are protected in their purchases and sec- 
ond that they are getting their money’s worth. 
Standardizing of values and accurate cata- 
loguing will appeal especially to these per- 
sons. If our own cataloguers [a department 
recently augmented and strengthened] are in 
doubt they will get help from men who are 
expert in their particular field.” 

Mr. Logan’s reason for this new policy, 
writes Mr. Stow, “is his expressed desire to 
raise the standard of the auction business in 
this country and to put it on an irreproach- 
able basis. ‘Selling at auction,’ he said, ‘is a 
form of merchandising just as every other bus- 
iness is. No business that is not conducted 
according to principles of honesty and fair 
dealing is sound. There is no reason why the 
American-Anderson Galleries should not pro- 
tect its customers against fraud just as a 
reputable retail store would do.’ 

“Mr. Logan is new to the auction field, 
though he has been a business man all his 
life and for several years was with the late 
Cortlandt F. Bishop, who owned both the An- 
derson Galleries and the American Art Asso- 
ciation, later consolidated. Associated with 
him as secretary and treasurer is J. T. Geery, 
also a newcomer to the auction business, but 
in accord with Mr. Logan in his desire to put 
this auction house on a stable basis. 

“ ‘Another reason that influences me in tak- 
ing this step,’ Mr. Logan continued, ‘is the 
fact that there is in America no standardizing 
agency for values of antiques. In London it is 
different. There auction prices are accepted as 
a criterion for the minimum value of a piece. 
That is because there is no question regarding 
the authentification or the appraisal of goods 
offered for sale. I hope to make the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries just as 


authoritative in this country as the leading 
auction houses are in England. 

“*‘Allowing a consignor to place on a rare 
piece a reserve price at which bidding in a 
public sale will start, I feel will tend to create 
a standard value. Naturally the number of 
reserves in any sale will be limited’.” 
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The Field of American Art Education 


Craft & Skill 


IN AN ADDRESS opening Cooper Union’s 
School of Art, Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, the new 
director, strode verbally to the defense of 
craftsmanship and its importance as the basis 
of art training. The trend back to mastery of 
medium was given impetus in this country, 
he claims, by the Bauhaus group, which has 
sent men and concepts to Harvard and to 
Chicago. To put his thesis-on firm historical 
ground, Dr. Burdell cited Cellini as a master 
craftsman who did not need to resort to 
Freudian introspection to produce spirited 
works of art. 

A glance at the newest trains, electric toast- 
ers or typewriters will high-light the fact that 
the technician is turning to the artist for co- 
operation and is spending money to beautify 
his products. Esthetics is not as strong an 
impulse for this trend as is economics—buyers 
have less resistance to a beautiful device than 
to an ugly one. The artist is reciprocating 
with a stronger interest in the stone, the pig- 
ment or the ink that make visual his emo- 
tional reactions and intellectual concepts. 

Warning that there are many shortcuts that 
appear to give results with a minimum ex- 
penditure of skill and effort, Dr. Burdell told 
the students that the program at Cooper 
Union would aim at the “synthesis of art, 
science, and society.” He continued: “Your 
art must express among other things, the 
ideology, the needs and functions of a society 
based primarily on science and _ technology. 
These are the dynamic elements to which 
you must be sensitive just as your predeces- 
sors reacted to the influence of religion and 
politics in giving expression to human needs 
whether in ecclesiastical architecture and dec- 
oration or in public buildings and their in- 
terior decoration.” 

Guy G. Clark, art director of Cooper Union, 
explained to the students that they would re- 
tain a definite background of the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture, but would acquire an 
ingenuity for using their esthetic ideals in a 
practical manner. He concluded, “In a subject 
such as art that rattles around so loosely 
among varying sets of comparison, be assured 
that authorities may differ and that no one 
system or set of rules has the world by the 
tail.” 





Labels in Braille 


Through the efforts of the M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum and the San Mateo County 
Chapter of the Red Cross, San Francisco’s 
blind may now enjoy art. Displays of animal 
bronzes and other sculpture, musical instru- 
ments, metal work of various kinds, baskets, 
pottery, ivory and lacquer are placed on tables 
and low shelves, all labelled properly in 
Braille. Sensitive finger tips “read” the de- 
scription of the exhibits, which the sightless 
visitors are permitted to take in their hands 
for study through their educated senses of 
touch. 

The exhibits, which will be changed every 
three months, are under the direction of Mrs. 
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Etta Wulff, educational director of the De 
Young museum, and Mrs. John Wallacker, 
chairman of Braille for the San Mateo County 
Chapter of the Red Cross. 





Kraus for Cincinnati 


The Art Academy of the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum will this year, for the first time since 
the death in 1935 of Clement J. Barnhorn, 
offer a course in sculpture, directed by 
Romuald Kraus, Austrian born and Euro- 


pean trained. Since coming to America in 


1924 Kraus has completed several important 
public commissions, mostly in New Jersey. 

Filling the position of Assistant Curator, 
vacated by the resignation of Francis W. Rob- 
inson, is Richard B. Freeman. After receiving 
a M.A. degree from Harvard in 1934, Mr. 
Freeman spent a year with the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, and then 
was awarded a Carnegie Fellowship for study 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. Since 1936 he had 
been Registrar at the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University. 





Beautifying Brooklyn 

The entrance to Brooklyn’s new Central 
Library Building will be executed by sculp- 
tors Thomas H. Jones and C. Paul Jenne- 
wein, who will have a vertical plane of more 
than 50 feet in which to create bronze grill 
doors with flanking limestone columns. De- 
signs, which will be in harmony with the 
simplicity of the facade, contain figures sym- 
bolizing music, drama, the dance and _ vari- 
ous branches of literature. The estimated cost 
of this sculptural adornment is $30,000. 

Born in Buffalo 46 years ago, Thomas H. 
Jones won a Prix-de-Rome and later created 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, Washington. C. Paul Jenne- 
wein, German by birth, has done war memori- 
als both here and abroad and has works in 
the collections of important museums. 
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General Courses in Commercial Art 
Interior Decoration — Costume Design 
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Art Association 
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Dr. Wuerpel Retires 


Dr. Epmunp H. Wuerpet, nationally fa- 
mous director since 1909 of the Washington 
University School of Fine Arts, has retired 
after 44 years of service to that institution. 
Known widely as a painter, writer and teach- 
er, Dr. Wuerpel spent most of his productive 
years in St. Louis, after a youth in Mexico 
and in France. His travels took him as far 
away as the South Seas, but he invariably 
came back to the St. Louis school which 
benefited for more than four decades from 
his energy, directness and wide talent. 

As a student he entered the St. Louis 
School of Fine Art, but left in 1889 for Paris 
where French masters, including Bouguereau 
and Gerome, molded his career. Dr. Wuerpel’s 
Paris days were marked by friendships with 
great men in all walks of life, James McNeill 
Whistler among them. His organizing skill 
brought into being, besides the Atelier Aman- 
Jean, the American Art Association. With the 
financial aid of Rodman Wanamaker an ex- 
hibition gallery was built and dedicated with 
the help of President Carnot of France and 
Sarah Bernhardt, figures that date the oc- 
casion eloquently. 

While still abroad he served as secretary 
to the Paris jury for the first Chicago World’s 
Fair, a prelude to the service he rendered, 
after his return to America, on the juries of 
most of the world’s fairs between 1904 and 
1915. 

Rejoining the St. Louis School of Fine Art 
on his return from Paris in 1894, he was soon 
made superintendent of night classes, and 
rose to the directorship in 1909. His paintings 
have won awards in America, South America 
and in Europe and have found their way into 
private and museum collections. Dr. Wuerpel’s 
extensive writings on art have spread his in- 
fluence over a national field. 

Kenneth E. Hudson, until recently Chair- 
man of the Department of Art at Missouri 
University, has been appointed to Dr. Wuer- 
pel’s post. A graduate of Yale’s School of 
Fine Art, Mr. Hudson has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and has assisted Eugene 
Savage on important mural commissions. His 
energetic enthusiasm and previous attainments 
argue well for the future growth of the St. 
Louis institution. 





Rasco’s Two Classes 


Mare-Aurele Rasco, New York portrait 
painter whose studio is located at 200 West 
57th Street, has not only taken larger space 
for his new private school of paintings but 
is planning to conduct two classes instead 
of one during the 1938-39 season. Mr. Rasco’s 
“experimental class,” formed some months 
ago for the sole purpose of proving his per- 
sonal theories pertaining to the teaching of 
painting, has drawn pupils from all sections, 
many of them professional artists and art 
teachers. In addition, a prominent New York 
art patron has asked Mr. Rasco to arrange a 
Summer school on his extensive Pennsylvania 
estate, with accommodations for 100 students. 





Blum Succeeds Stokes 


Edward C. Blum, president of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, has been 
elected president of the Municipal Art Com- 
mission of New York City, succeeding I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, resigned. Mr. Stokes (whose 
likeness as a young man from the hand of 
Sargent was reproduced in the Oct. Ist issue 
of Tue Art Dicest), remains on the Com- 
mission as representative of the New York 


Public Library. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


DROGKAMP 
STUDIO 


Entirely Individual Art Instruction 


Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Groups 
Ceongenial Studio Quarters 


@ 144 W. 72nd St.,N.Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
International professional training in Interior 
NEW YORK Architecture & Decoration ; Costume Design & Il- 
lustration; Advertising Design; Teacher Train- 
PARIS ing. Also special Saturday Classes for adults 
and children in N. Y. Send for Catalogues. 
ITALY Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


OVER 9000 STUDENTS 


have inspired a method imsuring originality by dis- 
carding theory and mechanical aids. It turns failure 
into success for artists. The Home Course saves years 
for portraiture, landscape, commercial art. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429'/2—10 AV. SO. (Winters) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Summers) 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 
Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 








THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, tl. 


School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts. Advertising, stage, de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 


Teacher : B.F.A. 
INSTITUTE See eee be Oe 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 


RT plied to’industry. Catalog. 1326 
WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF A 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
= Four-year Courses in the 
WS Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 








COLORADO SPRING 

FINE ARTS CENTE 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 

September 26th to May 27th 

Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 

Instructors: Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Field 

Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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RALPH M. PEARSON’ 
MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART 


@ PRACTICE in painting, modeling, dieniic: 
@ THEORY: Analysis of current modern works. 
e gong oncnay, Ask any progressive art- 
ist or favorite — a about 
Ralph gg ee *s method 
mR. PEARSON WILL GLADLY. ANSWER 
QUESTIONS ON YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 
Van Houten Fields, West Nyack, N. Y. 









MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., 


Minneapolis 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and aliCrafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, B.F.A., Director, Rm. 20 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF Advertising, Industrial interior and 
ART Charlotte R.. Purtrvéga, Dieter 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
68 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustrated Catalog ... 
KENmore 5866 





235 Fenway 
WINTERSCHOOL 


THUR of MODERN ART 


Not a conventional Art School 
LIFE PAINTING — COMPOSITION 


th year 
Bulletin on request 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 


SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


NRINGLING i" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
+ a Rc ug Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Raseaeta: FLORI DA 














School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





15th October, 1938 





Devree Hits Back 


[Continued from page 5] 


sometime in the afternoon the reviewer must 
return to write up all these shows. 

“Exaggerated?” asks Devree, “No 
on day after day.” 

It is not too much “r-e-a-l art” that the 
newspaper critics are kicking about, but too 
many exhibitions; “too many people show 
before their work is ready to be exhibited. 
There are too many who have more or less 
mastered a technic but have nothing to say; 
too many who are blindly following some 
tradition or shibboleth or teacher, or ‘ar- 
rived’ artist; too many who have partly ab- 
sorbed outward things and superficialities and 
then spew it all back diluted in paint or 
clay . . . There is too much work that hides 
behind a formula: ‘non-objective’ or ‘Ameri- 
can scene’ (what a bandwagon that has been!) 
or ‘surrealism’ or ‘expressionism’.” 

The reviewers, in their complaint, are not 
bearish about the American art market, 
Devree hastens to point out in the Magazine 
of Art, but they feel that “the time has 
come when the American movement has 
gained such momentum that it will be profit- 
able to set about applying standards higher 
than we had occasion to use in other years, 
and that time is at hand when artist, deal- 
er, critic and public alike will be better off 
if those standards are applied.” 

Who are to apply the standards? “It is 
at best a divided responsibility,” continues 
the Times reviewer. “The critics and review- 
ers I know are far from wishing to dampen 
youthful ardor and spontaneity; but we would 
uphold some standards and we would protect 
the confused public from accepting as worth- 
while art all the mad welter produced. We 
feel that self criticism on the part of artists 
themselves, particularly the younger ones be- 
ginning to exhibit, is a very real desideratum. 

“We feel that art schools might perform a 
real service by urging restraint on their grad- 
uates instead of making a terrific effort to 
put those graduates quickly on the map for 
the greater glory of the school. We feel that 
gallery and even museum directors are car- 
ried away by the very scope of their activi- 
ties. Most of us feel we have been too gentle 
or non-committal lest we do an injury to 
some genuine talent.” 

In conclusion the reviewer asks for a few 
home truths on which all can agree and for 
a more balanced perspective. The time is 
past, he writes, when the application of stand- 
ards will disastrously dam the stream of art 
in America and the time has come for “heart- 
searching.” “Let the conservative ask if he is 
not over-traditional and if he has not been 
taken in by apt copy book practicing. Let 
the radical ask himself if his sympathies have 
not run away with him to the extent of mak- 
ing him accept mere propaganda as art.” 

“We all have too much at stake merely 
to muddle along.” 


! It goes 





Two Museums Show Strater 


The Sweat Memorial Art Museum of Port- 
land, Maine, is exhibiting until Oct. 23 paint- 
ings by Henry Strater in a show that includes 
landscapes of the Far West and Maine, as well 
as portraits and still lifes. From Portland 
the pictures will go to Louisville, city of 
Strater’s birth, for exhibition until Nov. 18th 
at the J. B. Speed Memorial Museum. 

Strater, who has had four one-man shows 
at New York’s Montross Gallery, studied 
abroad for five years before taking instruc- 
tion at the Art Students’ League in New 
York and the Pennsylvania Academy. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
, oa y ; fn 
ae a La ; 


® Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the Unversity of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree oi Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 
e Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships und prizes. 
soryeaees Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
The enrollment records of this 
= oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
Pe American artists. 
ummer School at Chester Springs 
provides eae similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Imterior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


The success of The Chicago 
Academy’s Direct-Project teach- 
ing methods is dramatically 
proven by the hundreds of fa- 
mous names which sparkle on 
its alumni rolls. Suite A-A-10. 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1938 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco. 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 



















Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMmerciaAL Art, Pus. Scatoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazoitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Oct. 
24: Paintings, Lillian Genth, Peter 
Hurd, Saul Schary, Carl Sprin- 
chorn. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Jo Nov. 5: The 
Prendergasts. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Carnegie Library To Nov. 6: Prints 
by Frank Hartley Anderson. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o Oct. 31: Build- 
ings in America since 1910. 

Maryland Institute Oct. 18 to Nov. 
8: Southern Printmakers Rotary. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Paint- 
ings, John F. Carlson. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Oct.: Birmingham 
Art Club Non-dury Show. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Public Library Oct. 24 to Nov. 20: 
Grumbacher Miniature Palette Col- 
lection. 

Doll & Richards To Oct. 29: Disney 
Originals; watercolors by Mary L. 
Orr; Oct. 24 to Nov. 5: Watercol- 
ors, Andrew Wyeth. 

Grace Horne Galleries Oct. 17-29: 
The Gallery Group; John Pike, Pi- 
casso & Matisse. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 5 to 
Nov. 7: War Prints and Drawings. 

Museum of Modern Art Oct. 19 to 
Nov. 11: Paintings by Picasso € 
Matisse. 

Robert Vose Gallery Oct. 24 to Nov. 
12: Paintings, Grace Collier. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Oct. 21 to Nov. 
27: Contemporary Sculpture by 
Sculptors’ Guild. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Oct.: Modern 
Architecture. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum Oct. 6-27: Drawings 
¢& Watercolors, Herman A. Web- 
ster. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Oct. 1-22: 
Wm. R. Hollingsworth, Jr., Hilda 
Boettcher & Nell Walker Warner. 
Findlay Galleries Oct. 14-30: Paint- 
ings, Buell Mullen. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries Oct.: Kan- 
dinsky, Jawlensky & Man Ray. 
Lakeside Press Galleries Oct.: Flow- 
er and Fruit Prints of the 18th € 
19th Centuries. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Museum of Art Oct: 45th Annual 
Exhibition of American Art. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College Oct. 8-28: Paintings 
by 7 New York Artists. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Museum of Art Oct.: Drawings from 
Collection of Sir Robert Witt. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Oct.: Originals 
from Disney's “Snow White.” 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Oct. 6 to Nov. 
6: Paintings, Renoir. 

CONWAY, ARK. 

Hendrix College Oct. 18-31: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition of Water- 
colors. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Oct. 30: 
British Portraits. 

Robinson Galleries To Nov. 1: Mod- 
ern Americans and Europeans. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 

Art Institute Oct.: Old Master 
Drawings. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Art Institute To Oct. 30: Interna- 
tional Watercolor Exhibition. 
GREENVILLE, §S. C. 

Civic Art Gallery Oct. 20-30: Paint- 
ings, Southern States Art League. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 

Nickerson Galleries Oct.: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

Museum of Fine Arts TJo Oct. 
31; Contemporary Swedish Prints. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Lyman Brothers Gallery Oct. 24 to 
Nov. 5: Watercolors, Dorothy A. 
Spiegel. 

John Herron Art Institute Oct.: 
Pictorial Photographs. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute 7o Oct. 30: Water- 
colors, Barse Miller. Memorial to 
Lowell L. Balcom, 
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LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum of Art Oct.: Paint- 
ings, Eugene Higgins. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Oct.: 
San Francisco Regional Painters. 

Stendahl Gallery Oct. 24 to Nov. 5: 
Paintings, Bear Newman. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum 70 Oct. 
30: Watercolors by Cleveland Art- 
ata. 

MANCHESTER. N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Oct.: Oils 
and Watercolors by Russell Cowles: 
paintings by members of Manches 
ter Institute. 

MAYVILLE, N. D. 

State Teachers College Oct. 15-2: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition of Wa- 
tercolors. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Art Gallery Oct. 26 to Nov. 30: 
Drawings bu Hokusai. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Oct.: Collection Pre- 
sented to U. of W. by Ambassador 
Joseph Davies. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Oct.: Drawings 
from DeLaittre Memorial Col. 
University of Minnesota Gallery 
Oct.: Paintings & Drawings by 
Karl Schmidt-Rottluf. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Oct. 5-23: Paint- 
ings, John Folinsbee, Jon Corbino, 
Ivan Olinsky. Waldo Peirce. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Vene- 
tian Paintings from Kress Collec- 
tion. 

Huntingdon College Oct. 15 to Nov. 
15: Anne Goldthwaite. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Oct.: Water- 
colors bu Millard Sheets; sculp- 
ture by Gaston Lachaise € Mahon- 
ri Young. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Free Public Library Oct. 1 to Nov. 
15: 19th Century Paintings from 
William 8S. Pardee Collection. 
NEWARK, DEL. 

Women’ College To Ort. 27: Paint- 
ings, Ethel P. Leach & William 
Leach. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Co-operative Gallery To Oct. 22: 
Paintings by Maxwell Simpson. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Oct.: 
Bronzes & prints by Edgar Degas. 
* - * 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) Toa 
Oct. 22: Photomontage by John 
Heartfield. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) Oct. 10 to Nov. 1: Work by 
faculty members. 

Architectural League (115 E. 40) 
Oct. 17-29: Drawings by Stanford 
White. 

Arden Gallery (460 Park) Oct. 12 
to Nov. 5: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Oct. 
17-29: Figure Paintings by Nat'l 
Ass'n of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

Art Students’ League (215 W. 57) 
Oct.: Sculpture by William Zorach. 
Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) To 
Oct. 23: “Seeing Art Through the 
Eve.” Oct. 25 to Nov. 13: Pain’- 
ings by Walter Houmere. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison) Oct.: Prints by mem- 
ber artists. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Oc?.: 
American paintings. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Ort.: 
Abstract and Non-Objective Paint- 
ings. 

Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) Oct. 
14-29: Paintings by Georges Bra- 
que. 

Buffa Gallery (58 W. 57) Or’.: 
Paintings of Norway by William 
H. Singer, dr. . 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11 E. 
57) To Oct. 22: Watercolors by 
Eric Goldberg. To Oct. 31: Ballet 
Russe paintings by Edward Seago. 
Columbia University Public Library 
Oct.: Paintings by Hildegard Ham- 
ilton. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
Oct. 22: Paintings, Alf. J. Strom- 
sted. Oct. 24-31: Nassos Daphnis. 


Decorators Club Gallery (745 
Fifth) To Nov. 1: Fabrics, pot- 
tery & flowers by Members. 


Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) To 
Oct. 23: Watercolors by Mary El- 
wes; paintings by Arthur Sanders. 


Downtown Galleries (113 W. 13) 
To Oct. 22: “Americans at Home.” 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 12: Rainey Ben- 
nett and Group Exhibition. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57 
To Oct. 22: Paintings by Guil- 
laumin. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
Oct. 21 to Nov. 11: Paintings, 
Prints & Sculpture. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Oct. 30: M. Elizabeth Price. To 
Oct. 22: Watercolors by Warren 
Chase Merritt. Oct. 24 to Nov. 3: 
Ancient maps and watercolors by 
Jean Kellogg. 


Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) Oct. 
17-29: Paintings and sculpture. 
Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 
Oct.: 8th Annual Invitation Show. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Oct. 17 to Nov. 5: Emile Bran- 
chard Memorial Exhibition. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Oct. 29: Lithographs and draw- 
ings by Modern French Masters. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
Oct. 22: Works by Kathe Kollwitz. 
Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) Oct. 24 
to Nov. 5: Paintings of the Dance. 

Kraushaar Art Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Oct. 22: French and American 
Paintings. Oct. 25 to Nov. 12: 
Work of Henriette G. Miller. 

John Levy Gallery (1 E. 57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Julian Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) Oct. 
25 to Nov. 1: Pavel Tchelitchew’'s 
“Phenomena.” 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) Oct. 
17 to Now. 5: Paintings. Pechstein. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
Oct. 24: Paintings by 14 Ameri- 
cans. 

Guy Mayer Gallery ‘41 E. 57) 
Oct.: Contemporary prints. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Oct.: 
Daumier liihographs. 

Master Institute (310 Riverside) 
Oct.: Paintings by faculty mem- 
bers. 

Mercury Galleries ‘4 E. 8) Oct.: 
Work of Americans. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
Oct. 19 to Nov. 27: Chinese 
Bronzes. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Oct. 18-31: Paintings, Fred Nag- 
ler. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Oct.: 
Selected American paintings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Oct.: 
American painiings. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 
Oct. 18-31: Paintings, Hugh Lau- 
ren Mills. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Oct. 
24 to Nov. 6: Watercolors, Robert 
N. Blair. To Oct. 22: Works by 
Elinor Goodridge. 

Municipal Art Galleries (3 E. 67) 
To Oct. 23: Works by N. Y. Art- 
ists. 

Museum of City of New York (5th 
at 103) To Oct. 31: Photographs 
“Faces of the City,” by John Al- 
bok. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 49) 
To Oct. 29: Photographs by Walk- 
er Evans, prin s by Rouault. 

New School for Social Research 
(66 W. 12) To Oct. 31: Ameri- 
can watercolors. 

New Art Circle (543 Madison) Oct.: 
Modern paintings. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) Oct. 
English and American portraits. 
Arthur U. Newton (11 E. 57) Oct.: 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Park Art Gallery (48 E. 50) Oct.: 
Prints and paintings. 

Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) To 
Oct. 29: Paintings, Amy Spingarn. 
Perls Galleries (52 E. 58) To Oct. 
22: Schcol of Paris. Oct. 22 to 
Nov. 26: Paintings by Jean Dufy. 
Public Library (Fifth at 42) Oct.: 
Artists of Aloofness. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Oct.: 
Retrospective Show of Robert B. 
Harshe. 

Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
From Oct. 17: Paintings by Patrick 
O'Connor. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Oct. 28: Annual Exhibition of 
Prints and Drawings. 

Schaeffer Gallery (63 E. 57) Oct.: 
Paintings by Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71 E. 
57) Oct.: Watercolors by Joseph 
Pennell; Old Masters; English Por- 
traits. 

E. & A. Silberman Gallery (32 E 
57) Oct.: 17th & 18th Century 
Paintings. 

Marie Sterner Gallery (9 E. 57) 
Oct.: Sculpture by Margo Alien; 


Oct. 24-Nov. 5: Paintings, Martin 
Kosleck. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Oct. 17- 
29: Oils, Rose Nedwill & Beatrice 
Kendall. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) Oct.: Modern Paintings. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) Oct.: 
Group Show. 

Uptown Gallery 249 West End Av.) 
Oct. 11 to Nov. 11: Paintings by 
Contemporary Americans. 

Vendome Galleries (339 W. 57) To 
Nov. 1: Group Exhibition. 

Hudson D. Walker Galleries (38 E. 
57) To Oct. 22: Watercolors, Stuy- 
vesant Van Veen. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) Oct. 
17 to Nov. 8: Paintings, Paul 
Lewis Clemens. 

Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) 
To Oct. 30: Prints by Old and 
Modern Masters. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
Oct. 30: Paintings by Western 
Ariists. 

Wildenstein & Co. Gallery (19 E. 
64) To Oct. 22: Sculpiure by Boris 
Lovet-Lorski. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Oct. 
17 to Nov. 24: Chinese Bronzes. 
Howard Young Gallery (1 E. 57) 
Oct.: Old Masters. 

© * e 

NORFOLK, Va. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences Oct.: 
Woodcuts by H. D. Vollmer. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery Oct.: Annual of Water- 
colors, Drawings & Prints. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Oct.: Fox River 
Valley Artists. 

PARKVILLE, MO. 

Park College Oct. 23 to Nov. 7: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition of Wa- 
tercolors. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Oct. 30: Paintings 
by Pinto brothers; Memorial Ex- 
hibition of Yarnell Abbott. 

Print Club To Oct. 20: Prints, Paul 
Landacre &€ Edmund Blampied. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Oct. 13 to Dec. 
4: 1938 International Exhibition 
of Paintings. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Oct. 22 to Nov. 20: 
Tih Annual Exhibition. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 15-29: 
James F. Banks. Te.Oct. 2 
J. Pope Jones. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Oct.: Precur- 
sors of Modern Art. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library Oct.: Lithographs, 
John A. Brandon. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

College Art Gallery To Oct. 28: 
Paintings, Andrew W. Case. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Oct.: English 
Mezzotints of 18th & 19th Cen- 
turies. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Galleries Oct. 
29 to Nov. 5: Aqua-Chromatic 
Exhibition of Watercolors. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

Witte Memorial Museum Oct. 15 to 
Nov. 8: Works by Barbara La- 
tham. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor To 
Oct. 30: Iniernational Watercolor 
Exhibition. 

M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum 
Oct.: American & European Sil- 


ver. 

Paul Elder & Co. Oct. 17 to Nov. 5: 
Paintings by Zoe and Muriel Bra- 
negan. 

Gump's 7o Oct. 29: Paintings by 
Hamilton Wolf. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Oct. 5 to Nov. 6: 
Annual of Northwest Artists. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College To Oct. 30: 
Portraits by Wayman Adams. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To Oct. 23: Contemporary 
Americans. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 30: 
Artists’ Union Naiional Exhibition. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 30: Ameri- 
can Watercolors. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum Oct. 2 to Nov. &: 
Rembrandt Etchings. 
UNIVERSITY, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 29: 
Sculpture by Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art To Oct. 
30: Watercolors, Mary A. Mulli- 
kin & Anna M. Hotchkis. 
Smithsonian Institution To Oct. 30: 
Prints by Federal Art Project Art- 
isis; To Oct. 30: Prints by R. W. 
Woiceske. 
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Toulouse-Lautrec 


Avrrep A. Knopr, New York publisher, has 
just announced a new book by Gerstle Mack. 
Generously illustrated, it covers in 370 pages 
the life and work of one of France’s most 
important contributions to 19th century art— 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Scion of a family so noble and aristocratic 
that he could boast, truthfully, that no mem- 
ber of his family had ever done a stroke of 
work, Toulouse-Lautrec reversed the legendary 
“rags to riches” progression of life. Deserting 
the langorous ease of a chateau, this mis- 
shapen and gifted Frenchman spent most of 
his 37 years in cabarets, brothels, theatres 
and the tawdry haunts of Montmartre. His 
friends were a strange assortment: La Goulue, 
a gay 90’s equivalent of Gypsy Rose Lee; 
Yvette Guilbert, the female Dwight Fiske of 
her day; and odd lots of prostitutes, actors, 
artists and noblemen. 

Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec-Monfa was born 
in the Midi in 1864. Strong on lineage and 
weak in health, he possessed two legs that 
failed to heal after they were broken in falls, 
one at the age of 13 and the other a year 
later. He grew into what Mack describes as 
“a hideous little creature with a huge head, 
heavy eyebrows, an enormous fleshy nose, im- 
mensely thick lips that were very red and 
moist, and a short but bushy black beard .. . 
Decidedly myopic, his eyes were disfigured 
by the thick lenses of a pince-nez . . . From 
the waist up he was of average size, but his 
legs were so abnormally short that his total 
height did not exceed four feet six inches, 
and so weak that he could walk only with the 
aid of a diminutive cane. They were the legs 
of a child feebly supporting the body of a 
man.” 

As a child Lautrec found solace in drawing. 
His talent first came under the questionable 
guidance of a M. Princeteau, who now, but 
for his association with Lautrec, would not 
exist. Bonnat and Cormon were next in line 
as teachers, but being lesser spirits, their in- 
struction left no mark on the unusual talents 
of their pupil. He rose rapidly, becoming so 
sure a draughtsman and so sensitive a painter 
that by the time he was 29 he drew a tribute 
from his hero, Degas, who on leaving an ex- 
hibition of his work said, “Well, Lautrec, I 
can see that you are one of us.” 

Having painted neither landscapes nor still 
lifes nor religious pictures, Lautrec’s art delt 
with, and was influenced almost exclusively 
by, the people who were part of his life and 
who made up the Paris he knew. Thus to 
know the man and to understand his art, one 
must study the environment on which his 
artistic soul fed. And to this end the author 
has devoted much space. Lautrec’s haunts, the 
theatres and circles and cafe-concerts that 
knew him, all are brought into focus, rich in 
atmosphere and full of meaning. Through 
them moves the “petit monstre,” laughing, 
sputtering, painting and drinking. 

Dissipation, the solace of his mature days, 
had little effect on his art. He was tremen- 
dously active, turning out portraits of char- 
acters exciting enough to hold his interest, 
lithographs and illustrations that brought him 
more satisfaction than remuneration, and 
theatrical posters that were as effective on 
Parisian hoardings as they are today in mu- 
seums. With a sharp, penetrating mind he dis- 
tilled his subjects to their simplest and most 
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Puotocrapuy Is Fun, by Russell Double- 
day. New York: Doubleday, Doran; 93 pages 
with plates; $1.50. 

A guide for the amateur. 


ON THE RATIONALIZATION OF SIGHT, by Wil- 
liam M. Ivins, Jr. The Metropolitan Museum 
Papers, No. 8. New York: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; 53 pp.; ill.; $2. 

The story of the discovery of perspective 
during the Renaissance. 

e 


Waker Evans: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 
with an essay by Lincoln Kirstein. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art; 87 plates; $2.50. 

A visual record of America today in its 
economic and moral distortion. 


Catalogues, Ete. 

Tue Prints oF Georces Rovautt, Museum 
of Modern Art catalogue with reproductions 
and essay by Monroe Wheeler. 

e 

THE PRENDERGASTS, catalogue of exhibition 
of work by Charles and Maurice Prender- 
gast at the Addison Gallery, Andover. Illus- 
trated; “Anecdotes of Maurice Prendergast,” 
by Van Wyck Brooks; notes on both artists; 
selected bibliography; list of exhibitions. 

* 

Lasor 1n Art, catalogue of show at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, illustrated; con- 
tains brief essays by persons prominent in 


art and in the A. F. of L. 





revealing characteristics; they all breathe the 
air of their habitat. 

Gerstle Mack, San Francisco born and since 
1930 a resident of Paris, convincingly pre- 
sents Paris in the heyday of the 90’s and 
brings the fabulous M. Toulouse-Lautrec back 
to his old haunts. On all counts this volume 
is a worthy successor to his recent book on 
Cézanne. 





Germany Once Did It 


Apropos of the lack of cheap monographs 
on American artists and their work, pointed 
out in a book review last issue on this page, 
the following item written by Alfred Barr, Jr., 
in 1931, when Germany was financially pro- 
strate, should be an incentive to America: 

“German scholars, curators, critics, and 
publishers,” wrote Mr. Barr, “are as active as 
the museums. Almost every German artist of 
any importance has at least one monograph 
on his work written by a reputable authority 
and handsomely—or what is even better— 
cheaply published. Many painters have four or 
five books on various aspects of their art. 
There is, for instance, a small inexpensive 
volume on Kirchner’s work as a whole, an- 
other and sumptuous volume on his paintings, 
another on his drawings and a fourth on his 
etchings and woodcuts, not to mention many 
articles in periodicals. There is an active 
market for such books.” 


REMARKABLE ART BOOK VALUES— 
HYPERION PRESS BOOKS, size 10 x 13, 
with numerous colored plates and over 
100 black and white illustrations. 

HOLBEIN ...$2.98 MANET $2.98 

DEGAS $2.98 RENOIR $2.98 


ITALIAN PAINTERS — BRUEGEL 
EL GRECO — FRENCH PAINTING 18th Century 
FRENCH PAINTING 19th Century — ENGLISH PAINTING 
SPANISH PAINTING — $5.98 each 


Catalogue Fre—-MARMOR BOOKSHOP 


1230-6th Avenue New York City 
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ORE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
takes pride in announcing they 
have taken over the outstand- 
ing list of books formerly pub- 
lished by the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, including: 


THE AMERICAN 
ARTISTS SERIES 


¢ GEORGE BELLOWS 
by George W. Eggers 


e ALEXANDER BROOK 
by Edward A. Jewell 


e Mary Cassatt 
by Forbes Watson 


e ArtHuR B. Davies 
by Royal Cortissoz 


e WILLIAM GLACKENS 
by Guy P. DuBois 


e Georce Luks 
by Elisabeth Luther Cary 


e Ropert HENRI 
by Helen A. Read 


And 14 Others, $1.00 Each 


& 


e A CritTIcAL INTRODUCTION 
To AMERICAN PAINTING 


by Virgil Barker ...$0.60 


e Tuomas EAaKINs— 
His Lir—E aND WorkK 


by Lloyd Goodrich .$7.50 


e A History oF AMERICAN 
GraPpHic Humor 
1865-1938 


by Wm. Murreil . $7.00 


e CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTION OF THE 
WHITNEY MusEuM 
OF AMERICAN Art ...$3.00 


a 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


60 - 5TH AVENUE 
New York 






























The Tube With 


A Conscience 


sR ) 
FORTHRIGHT & HONEST 


It was epoch making in its guaran- 
teed full statement of contents on the 
label, its complete adherence to 
Fischer's “The Permanent Palette,” 
to the requests of the American 
Artists Professional League. 

It knows it is worthy of the Artist's 
confidence for it supplies him with a 
technical surety never before achieved. 


Its useful prices reflect its maker's 
desire to be fair with the Artist. 


Refer to our “Enduring Colors for 
the Artist” booklet (free) for tech- 
nical information for the permanent 
technic, to our new color card. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


USE 


Rembranvt 


ior OK S 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
USDISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N.J. 





Tue Art Dicest invites artists’ material 
firms to inspect its circulation at 116 East 
59th Street, New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


First Chapter House of the 
American Artists Professional 
League 

Situated on a picturesque passage connect- 
ing two main business streets of the city of 
Baltimore is a rambling two-story structure 
that is now the Maryland State headquarters 
of the American Artists Professional League. 
As a result of Maryland’s outstanding part in 
the 1937 American Art Week celebrations un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hoh- 
man, Maryland Director, A.A.P.L., our Mary- 
land members now have this roomy building, 
renovated, decorated and furnished, with all 
expenses underwritten for the coming year 
by anonymous donors who wished the work 
of the League to continue in Maryland. 

The opening reception on the evening of 
October first was attended by between six 
and seven hundred invited guests. After an 
historical pageant featuring artists, statesmen 
and jurists whom Maryland delights to honor, 
Mrs. Florence Topping Green, National Direc- 
tor of American Art Week spoke on “What 
American Art Week Has Done, and Art Week 
for 1938.” Mrs. Hohman, Maryland Director 
of the A.A.P.L., assisted by Miss Martha Jean 
Corkran then presented a gold key to this 
First Chapter House in America of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League to our Na- 
tional Chariman, Mr. F. Ballard Williams who, 
in his gracious acceptance of this symbolic 
presentation of the House to the League, ex- 
pressed for us all wide-spread appreciation of 
what Maryland State Chapter has already ac- 
complished, and how Maryland is evoking in 
many other states a spirit of emulation. 

On the Hammond organ installed in The 
Chapter House, Mr. John H. Elterman played 
compositions by eighteen Baltimore composers. 
Those present had a preview of 114 works 
of art by Maryland artists,—oils, water colors, 
etchings, miniatures, pastels, sculpture, wood 
carving, glass, pottery, porcelain, china, book- 
binding, basketry, jewelry, and metal work 
—which are installed in the several gal- 
leries of the House. In the place of honor 
was the beautiful painting The Junction by 
Hobart Nichols, lst Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Academy, and a member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of The American 
Artists Professional League. This painting 
was awarded to the Maryland State Chapter 
as Ist Award, east of the Mississippi, for the 
1937 American Art Week celebrations. In this 
Chapter House will be studios for day and 
night courses in the arts and crafts. Among 
the instructors are Mrs. Ikko Greger, Leonard 
M. Bahr, Raymond Cheekmore, Mrs. Bettye 
Barnhart Meghan, Miss Mildred Clegg, and 
Miss Nancy Franz. 

(Ed.—A view of the Maryland Chapter 


House will appear in the November \st issue.) 


Lancaster Plan 


An interesting brochure has been prepared 
by Miss Mary Black; Diller, director of Ameri- 
can Art Week for Pennsylvania. They are 
planning to honor native painters and to per- 
petuate the memory of past artists by plant- 
ing memorial trees in an “Artist’s Grove” 
being formed at the new McCaskey High 
School. It is the plan of the Lancaster County 


Art Association to add trees to the grove 
every American Art Week in the name of the 
artists who gave their gifts of beauty to Lan- 
caster County. This is the first time anywhere 
in the country, so far as we are aware, that 
a memorial of this kind to artists has been 
established. 

Mrs. J. Charles Runk, State Chairman of 
Art, State Federation, is to write an article 
on American Art Week for the November 
issue of The Pennsylvdnia Clubwoman. 


lowa’s “First Lap” in the Race 

The theme of the work for 1938 American 
Art Week throughout lowa is centered around 
the territorial centennial. Exhibits are to be 
held in even small villages. Arts and crafts of 
yesterday and today in Iowa and creative art 
through the past one hundred years, will be 
featured. Mrs. Mildred Pelzer has appointed 
thirty associated directors over the state and 
in addition Mrs. Marquis will select ten club 
leaders. 

Miss Louise Orwig is making plans in Des 
Moines with co-operation from Miss Estelle 
Hayden, Director of Art, Des Moines Public 
Schools and a committee of artists and teachers. 

Mrs. John Gerber, Lincoln, Iowa, will direct 
the work for a large district in central Iowa. 
She is arranging exhibits for a number of 
federated clubs art centers. 

Mrs. Louis Anderson, Fort Dodge, has a 
well organized plan already under way. Many 
exhibits are to be held throughout west and 
central Iowa which she has arranged. Miss 
Orwig and Mrs. Henry Ness are completing 
their book on Iowa artists which they hope 
will be out for American Art Week. Miss 
Helen Grotewohl, of northern and western 
fowa and Mrs. J. J. Rosheek, Dubuque, for 
north-eastern Iowa, have elaborate plans. Mrs. 
R. W. Billingsley, Newton, will specialize in 
junior art, and Miss Elizabeth Moeller, at the 
Davenport Municipal Gallery of Art, has a 
program of exhibits by artists of neighboring 
cities—an excellent plan! 


‘"RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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Inhalation, the Apotheosis of Art 
(Contributed by request.) 

(Apt for wide-spread use in the visual arts 
is Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen’s recovery of the 
“Lift of Inhalation,” the representation of hu- 
man beings and animals when their lungs are 
completely filled with air. This he observed 
in the portrait figures of Apostles and Christ 
on the Great Chalice of Antioch, the earliest 
known object of Christian art. See Chapter 
XII, The Great Chalice of Antioch, by G. A. 
Eisen, Kouchakji Freres, New York, 1923.) 
—Editor. 

The effect of the life-giving principle of 

the air is felt by every living creature. In man 
conscious inhalation creates or awakens a suc- 
cession of impulses which distribute through 
the body force and activity which determine 
the emotional expression of body and face, in 
rest, movement, pose and poise. If continued, 
it ultimately culminates in an apotheosis of 
emotional and spiritual beauty as far as these 
can be expressed in matter alone. The result 
in man, and in his representation by artists 
knowing and applying inhalation, is a more 
or less complete harmony between bodily form, 
pose and balance and the emotional sentiment 
which the artist intended to express, a co- 
ordination between feeling, movement and 
pose. 
Inhalation was known and employed in 
Babylonian, Mycenaean, Egyptian, archaic 
Greek and in classic Greek art, but was prac- 
tically unknown in Roman and Medieval art. 
Tt was used, perhaps intuitively, by a few of 
the Renaissance artists, beginning with Piero 
della Francesca and Mantegna. Raphael, after 
1500, made use of inhalation in all his figures. 
It was unknown to Michelangelo in his earlier 
works, but was applied in his paintings in 
the Sistine Chapel. After his time it was again 
lost. In modern art it has been more rarely, 
but, unconsciously, introduced. Since the lift 
of inhalation was observed and described by 
Dr. Riess, it has been used effectively in the 
works of at least two American artists—the 
late Arthur B. Davies and in portraits by the 
editor of this page. 

Inhalation, and the resulting uplift, is ap- 
plicable as well to sculpture and architecture, 
and was as such used by the Greeks. 

Examples of inhalation in Gothic architec- 
ture, the “widening refinement,” (First noted 
in modern times by the late William Henry 
Goodyear and to be found in the publications 
of his important surveys of Medieval build- 
ings) may be seen in St. Gudule in Brussels, 
the Cathedral of Toledo in Spain, Nétre Dame 
and Ste. Chapelle in Paris, the Cathedral of 
Rheims in France. It is evident in both Gothic 
arches and Gothic windows of the best period. 

As an example of lack of inhalation in 
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We manufacture the highest quality cotton and linen artists’ 
canvas. Ask for it at your favorite art supply store. Write for samples. 


MASTER STUDIOS, 256 West 28th Street, New York City 


Gothic art, see the cathedral of Cologne in 
Germany, finished only during the Gothic re- 
vival in the last century when all knowledge 
of such a principle of art had been lost. 

The victory of Paioneos has inhalation, but 
its restoration by a German professor has 
none. The Greek sculptures are full of life, 
but the Roman copies of them are not. 

Have you noticed that the eyelids are raised 
in inhalation? Look in a mirror and see. 

When the late Arthur B. Davies learned of 
the lift of inhalation, he introduced it into a 
group of pictures and exhibited them at the 
Montross Gallery. Critics commented that his 
art had risen to greater heights. 

{f, through the countless works of art shown 
during 1938 American Art Week, other artists 
shall experiment with inhalation, many may 
note how much more alive these paintings 
and sculptures of living creatures appear than 
anything those artists had done in the past. 

It may well be, then, that through Ameri- 
can Art Week, inhalation, and the resulting 
uplift, may be made known to many Ameri- 
can artists, and the public may learn to value 
it. In this way all American art may be raised 
towards greater accomplishments. 

—Gustavus A. EISEN. 


My Mistake 

(A human touch Mr. Conrow hasn’t seen) 

During Wilford Conrow’s absence I was 
asked to write his columns in Tue Art Dicest, 
and in one piece I made an embarrassing 
blunder. 

Writing about practices of our living por- 
trait. painters and mentioning several of them, 
to give authenticity to my example, I included 
Mr. Conrow, wholly unmindful of the fact 
that as his name appears as Editor of the 
League Department and mine was not signed 
to the columns I wrote, such mention would 
be misunderstood by some and surely em- 
barrassing to him. 

This should have occurred to me but it 
didn’t. Being such an admirer of both Mr. 
Conrow and his work, any list of portrait 
painters which did not include him would for 
me be incomplete, and the name just naturally 
wrote itself in my piece. 

Members of our Executive Committee scrup- 
ulously avoid anything which might possibly 
be interpreted as using their positions for 
personal exploitation or gain. They are par- 
ticularly careful about endorsing anything in 
connection with art, and make numerous per- 
sonal sacrifices by refusing opportunities for 
exhibits and sales. And no one on the Com- 
mittee has higher ethical standards than Wil- 
ford S. Conrow, which is why I make this 
explanation, and which, by the way, he does 
not know I have written. 

—A.sert T. RED. 


CANVAS 





CAMBRIDGE 
PERMANENT 


COLOURS 
FOR ARTISTS 


That WE believe in the 
excellence of our CAM- 
BRIDGE COLOURS is 
proved by the fact that 
we will willingly RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY 
if you are not perfectly 
satisfied. Our aim is to 
please you—that is all. 
Ask your dealer for them 
or write to: 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


Manufacturers Since 1868 
140 Sullivan Street © New York City 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 


ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 















aN lye aes mola! 


Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


MURAL PANELS 


We make gesso mural panels for America’s lead- 
ing artists. A perfect white ground in ivory smooth 





or textured surfaces. Superior te any painting 
ground. For further information inquire, stating sizes, 


LEWENSOHN CO. 
46 West 22nd Street, New York City 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Tue Art Dicest, without exception, is the 
best medium for artists’ material advertising. 
Ask us for information. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Chicago, Ill. 


HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 28-Feb. 11, at Marshall 
Field & Co. Open to artists associated with 
Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera, prints, 
sculpture. Fee $5 (sculpture $3). Jury. Many 
eash prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
January 20; for arrival of exhibits January 20. 
For information address: Mrs. C. B. King. 
Exec. Chairman, 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 
814, Chicago, Ill. 


13TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ALL- 
ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, at the 
Stevens, Nov. 19-Jan. 31. Open to [Illinois 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, sculpture. 
Awards. Jury of selection. Last date for return 
of entry cards Oct. 22; last date for arrival 
of exhibits Oct. 26. For further information 
address: Mrs. Edwin N. Johnson, Director of 
Exhibitions, 1358 Elmdale Ave., Chicago. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM’S CONNECTICUT 
ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Nov. 14-Dec. 3, at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. Open 
to all Connecticut artists. Fee $2. Jury of se- 
lection. Media: water color and gouache. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits Nov. 1. For infor- 
mation address: Alexander Crane, c/o Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Box 1409, Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANA ARTISTS CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, Nov.-19-Dec. 3, at L. S. Ayers & Co., 
Indianapolis. Open to present and former resi- 
dents of Indiana. All media except_sculpture in 
the round. Fee $5. No jury. Closing date fer 
return of entry cards Nov. 5; for arrival of 
exhibits Nov. 15. For information address: 
Miss Flora Lauter, Sec., 1715 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Montclair, N. J. 


EIGHTH NEW JERSEY STATE ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Oct. 30-Nov. 27, at the Montclair 
Art Museum. Open to all New Jersey artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints, draw- 
ings. Fee $1.50 ($1 for members of A.A.P.L.). 
Jury of selection. Medals of awards and honor- 
able mentions. Last date for return of entry 
ecards Oct. 8; for arrival of exhibits Oct. 9-16. 
For information address: Montclair Art Mu- 
seum, South Mountain and Bloomfield Avenues, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITIONS, Nov. 1-15, 
Feb. 1-15, and April 1-15, at the Art Center 
of Alabama College. Montevallo, Ala. Three 
exhibitions open to all artists living in Ala- 
bama. All painting’ media. No fee. No jury. 
Three purchase prizes. First exhibition re- 
stricted to works labelled “Abstraction.” Sec- 
ond exhibition to illustrated interpretation of 
subject matter. Third show unrestricted. Clos- 
ing dates for each show coincides with opening 
date. For prospectus address: Miss Dawn Ken- 
nedy, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY OF ETCHERS, Nov. 30-Dec. 
27, at the National Arts Club, N. Y. C. Open 
to all artists. Fee, non-members, $1. Media: all 
metal plate media. Jury of selection and awards. 
Many cash prizes. Last date for return of 
entry cards Oct. 29. For information address: 
Amory Hunt, Exec. Sec., American Society of 
Etchers, 144 East 40th St., New York City. 


San Diego, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO ART GUILD ANNUAL, Dec. 1-Jan. 1, 
at the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego. Open to 
guild members.. Media: oils, watercolors, pas- 
tels, prints, sculpture, crafts, ete. Awards and 
prizes to be announced. Closing dates to be 
announced, For further information address: 
Fine Arts Society of San Diego, San Diego, 
Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CALI- 
FORNIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS, Oct. 31-Nov. 
21, at the San Francisco Museum. Open to 
Pacific Coast artists. Media: etchings, drypoint, 
blockprints, litho, engraving. Cash prizes. Fee 
$1.00 for members, $2 for non-members. Jury. 
Last date for return of entry cards Oct. 20: 
for arrival of exhibits Oct. 22. For informa- 
tion address: Nicholas Dunphy, Sec., 617 Mont- 

gemery St., San Prancisco, Calif. 


THIRD ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION 
OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, 
Jan, 24-Feb. 28, at the San Francisco Museum 
of art. Open to all artists. Media: watercolor, 
pastel and tempera. Jury of selection. No fee. 
Several cash prizes. Last date for return of 
entry cards Jan. 2; for arrival of exhibits Jan. 
6. For further information address: Marjorie 
Putnam, Registrar, San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Civic Center, San Francisco. 


Youngstown, O. 

POURTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW BY ART- 
ISTS OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA, Jan. 1- 
29, at the Butler Art Institute. Youngstown, O. 
Open to artists of Ohio and Pennsylvania. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor, prints, photography, draw- 
ings. Entry fee $1, handling fee for crates $1. 
Jury of selection: Eugene Speicher, John Car- 
roll, Herman H. Wessel. Eleven cash prizes 
totaling nearly $400; top oil prize $100. Last 
day for return of entry blanks Dec. 11; for 
arrival of exhibits Dec. 11. For information 
and prospectus address: Mrs. R. F. Baldwin, 
Sec., 607 Union National Bank Bldg., Youngs- 
town, O. 


Washington, D. C. 

THE 16TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, March 26- 
May 7, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Open to living Americans. Media: 
oil. No fee. Jury of selection. Last date for 
return of entry cards Feb. 25; for arrival of 
paintings Feb. 28. Prizes: ist, $2,000 and 
gold medal; 2nd, $1,500 and silver medal; 3rd, 
$1,000 and bronze medal; 4th, $500 and hon- 
orable mention. For information address: Miss 
Emily P. Millard, Manager of Special Exhibi- 
tions, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 

WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB 48RD AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, Dec. 15-Jan. 15, at the 
Corcoran Gallery of.Art, Washington, D. C. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor, pastel, 
black aud white. Fee $1 for non-members. Jury 
of selection. No prizes. Last date for return 
of entry cards Dec. 1; for arrival of exhibits 
Dec. 9. For information address: Marguerite 
Neale True, 2019 Eye St., N.W., Washington. 


Wichita, Kansas 


TWELFTH CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN BLOCK 
PRINT AND LITHOGRAPH EXHIBITION, Nov. 
20-Dec. 10, at the Wichita Art Museum. Open 
to all American artists. Media: block print and 
litho in black and white and color. Fee $1. 
Jury. Two cash prizes, $25 and $5. Last date 
for arrival of prints Nov. 15. For information 
address: Wichita Art Association, Wichita. 


Five “One-Man’”’ Shows 


A busy round of shows has already gotten 
underway in the galleries of Studio Guild, 
New York. Three women artists have just 
concluded one-man exhibitions: Celine Baeke- 
land, Marie K. Fowler, and Ellen Key-Oberg; 
the two former artists showing oils, the latter 
sculpture. Miss Fowler, a Westport, Conn., 
artist, exhibited a group of character studies 
of American and East Indian types. Miss 
Key-Oberg’s sculptures—modern without be- 
ing extreme—were in wood, stone and plas- 
ter. Her Cat won honorable mention in the 
gallery's summer Revolving show. 

Rose Nedwill and Beatrice Kendall are show- 
ing respectively watercolors and oils for the 
two current exhibits at the gallery, while the 
remaining rooms are given over to prepara- 
tions for American Art Week displays. 


PERMANENT 
OILCOLORS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark, N- J. 
{Laboratories : Apeldoorn Holland 
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Studio tubes, 25¢ 35¢ - 
2x3 inch tubes, iof ist 


25th 
ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 


The 
ALLIED 


ARTISTS of 
AMERICA 


OILS * WATERCOLORS 
MURALS + SCULPTURE 
by 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS 


FINE ARTS 
GALLERIES 
215 W. 57th ST., N. Y. C. 


October 16th to 31st 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Try our No. 4 Special 25 x 30— 
3”—$1.75. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58. 
New York. 


YOUNG LADY, cultured, personable, to live in 
country with landscape painter and wife to 
help develop photographic portraiture business. 
Must drive car, meet people easily. Artist would 
have time for painting. Board and room plus 
percentage. Write all particulars to: Donald 
Olyphant, Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied’ since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Mercury Galleries, 
4 East 8th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty, 
Street, New York City. 


ART STUDIES: Old and Modern Masters; in- 
expensive; beautifully printed landscapes, por- 

traits, and still lifes. Catalogue free. 

140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED, a gift line for San 

Francisco and Los Angeles by experienced sales; 
man.. Louis C. Hast, 1735 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco. 


The Art Digest 








